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For the Companion, ' 


LITTLE RED RIDING-HOOD. | 
By Marie B. Williams, | 

Everybody called her so throughout the length | 
and breadth of R parish. To see little El- | 
sie Grey, with her red worsted cloak and hood, | 
the soft yellow curls dancing about her bright | 
eyes and lovely, saucy face, had you been the | 
yeriest stranger in the land, you would have 
stopped and said, “Behold the veritable ‘Red | 
Riding-Hood!’” and perhaps looked around for 
the voracious wolf. | 

I suppose the name pleased Elsie and her 
mother, for no one ever saw her abroad without 
the red hood. 

Her father, Dr. Grey, lived about a mile from 
the town of P. , on the Red River. The 
house was situated in the midst of a pine forest, 
and it was a charming picture to watch the scar | 
let gleams of the little girl’s cloak, lighting up 
the sombre aisles of the dim pine forest, as she 
passed to and fro, for her aunt lived at the edge 
of the town, and Elsie was a daily visitor. 

Tomake the picture complete, she would some- | 
times carry a basket on her arm, which con- 
tained the traditional jar of butter, and pot of 
preserves, or any little delicacy for her invalid 
aunt. gest tent over the river yonder, and they’ve got | 

She was a dainty-looking little lady, this Elsie the finest horses and riders in the whole world, | 
of ours, and I would like to say she was as good and a monkey that can write, too, and a big 
and obedient, as she was bright and pretty. snake, and lots of things! I s’pose your going | 
Truth, however, compels me to add that she was | to-night. They're going away to-morrow.” | 
as stubborn and disobedient as if her name had} -‘‘I never heard of the cireus at all!’”’ cried as- | 
been Miss Wilful instead of Elsie Grey. tonished Elsie. ‘‘Papa didn’t say a word to me | 

It is likely these faults grew out of the over- |about it. I'm going straight back home now, | 
indulgence of her parents, for naturally Elsie | and make him take me.” 
was a sweet, affectionate child. She was an only | But then suddenly remembering that her par- 
daughter, and so flattered by strangers for her | ents were by this time on their way to Mrs. Elli- 
beauty, so petted and caressed at home, that the | ot’s, she burst into angry tears. 
little maiden actually believed there was quite! “It was mean of them,” she sobbed. ‘I’m 
wisdom enough in her wilful head, to guide her | going to miss it all. And to think they could 
against the advice of parents and friends. | have treated me so, just because that old horrid 

She had the very dangerous habit of doing | Mrs. Elliot got sick. I’m sure that’s the reason 
everything she wished, without consulting any | papa never told me about the circus.” | 
person older than herself, and there isnocounting| ‘‘Maybe your aunt will take you,” suggested 
the number of scrapes into which she was led by | Hugh. 
this self-sufficiency, But none equalled the one| ‘‘She’s sick in bed,””—Elsie’s sobs redoubled,— | 
lam going to relate to you, where the traditional | ‘and uncle would never leave her, not for all the | 
wolf waylaid the little girl and almost devoured | world; no, not if I was dying to go. I didn’t 
her. | think papa would have treated me so awful 

It was not an alarming looking wolf at all,—' bad.” 
merely a great shambling boy of about fifteen, Between rage and grief, little Red Riding- 


with a mischievous face, dirty jacket, and torn Hood, at that moment, looked as if she could 
shoes. 








Often and often had Elsie been warned | have eaten a wolf, bones and all, instead of be- | 
against Hugh Markman by both her parents. | ing eaten by one. 
“He's a bad boy, Elsie,’ had said her father 
that very morning. ‘‘He’s always in some ter- | gazed at the angry child. 
rible mischief, and not a fit associate for you. | 
Only last evening I found you talking to him, | shall see the show in spite of ’em all. Got any 
and he is not a proper companion for my little | money?” 
daughter.”? Yes, Elsie had fifty cents her mother had en- 
“But he tells such funny stories, and he does trusted her with to buy some thread in P 
such funny tricks,” Elsie cried. ‘And O, papa, | as she returned home next day. 
he’s promised me a whole cage full of mocking-| “And I’ve fifty cents for myself, so it’s all 
birds, and ever so many partridge eggs!’ right. We haven’t money to cross in the ferry 
“And he tells falsehoods, and would, I fear, boat, but I can pull you across in Joe Stanton’s 
steal, too, if he hada chance. So, once for all, skiff. We'll row over and see the show, and 





? 





LITTLE RED RIDING-HOOD. 


| later, before the show's over, and I reckon you 


|have Cesar unchained, and he’s the awfullest 


| were in a desperate hurry, and tell your aunt 


jute. She'll think you’re going with your pa; : back looki 
A wicked light crept into the boy’s eyes, as he | but if she asks you, pretend not to hear, and run | went out often, and always came back looking 


know what you’ve got to expect. I don’t carry 
little gals to circusses to have ’em sass me.”’ 
Elsie sat very pale and silent for the rest of 
the short journey. The circus would have to be 
very enchanting to banish the memory of her 
terror in getting toit. Hugh was so much de- 
lighted with his own capacity for inspiring fear, 
that he would shake his head, and frown, and 
look as though he would turn the boat over at 
any minute, until the frightened child trembled, 
and would willingly have gone back if she could. 
The Hugh Markham of the skiff was a very dif- 
ferent Hugh from the one who told funny tales, 
| and caught birds for her: and had Elsie been 
| older, she might have drawn a vivid comparison 
between her little silly self, and the birds he had 
| wiled into prison. 
| At last the boat landed at Alexandria, and El- 
sie gave a sigh of relief when her feet touched 
the ground. 

“Now just keep along side of me,” growled 
Hugh, “or I reckon there’ll be a lost Red Riding- 
Hood before mornin’. TI ain’t going to look you 
up, I promise you, if I lose you in the crowd.” 

So wretched Elsie clutched his sleeve, and was 

| fairly dragged along, as Hugh seemed to make 
| longer strides than usual, as if to weary her. 
‘And they have dancing dogs, too? 0, I'm so It was now nearly dark, but the people in the 
glad! Pll just carry this basket to aunt’s and streets turned round to look at the ill-assorted 
leave it, and then I'll be quite ready.” | pair,—the beautiful, well-dressed child, rather 
“She won’t let you come back. Let’s hide the | Wet and_bedraggled, to be sure, by the mud and 
banket statewhere wolll to-night.” | water of the boat, and the insolent-looking boy, 
Flsie thought a minute. | with vagabond written over him, from the crown 


ree ‘ » | of his hat te tho «lag ah bie shows. 
“Will we be after dark getting back?”’ ‘te a ; 
as 6 When they reached the entrance of the tent, 


“cs —_, SAW oo $ ’ - . 
Seen ne. es eee eee | Elsie shrank back at the coarse words which her 
companion used to the doorkeeper, in trying to 
bully him into letting them in at half price. 
When, at last, they entered the tent, the child 
found herself on one of the lowest seats, squeezed 
in a row of the dirtiest, commonest of the street 
rabble of the town. 

She looked like a stray princess among them, 
and although perhaps she did not understand 
the full measure of her humiliation, yet she hung 
her head, and would have given worlds to have 
had a seat among the nice-looking children 
above her. Of course the horses, and the riders, 

The sharp wits of the street boy suggested a and the music made up a scene of enchantment 
plan. | which at times took the child from her disagree- 

“Well, then, Elsie, ’ll just tell you what to able surroundings, and she forgot everything; 


do. Run in the house with the basket, as if you but the ache would come back whenever her 
eyes fell on Hugh, and she thought of how she 


came, and how she was going over that terrible 
| river again with him. She noticed, too, that he 





don’t get me away till I’ve seen everything. 
Gettin’ scared, are you, when it’s going to be 
moonlight, just like day? I don’t care if you 
don’t go; please yourself,” and affecting perfect 
indifference, Hugh thrust his hands in his pock- 
et, and turned to go away. 

She seized him by the arm. 

“I’m not scared, and ’'m going; but just lis- 
ten. If I don’t tell aunt I’m coming back, she’ll 


fierce dog that ever was. I darsn't put my nose 
in the yard when he’s loose.” 


you’re going to the circus, and can’t stop a min- 


very red in the face, and so noisy that two or 


out. She’s too sick to get up and look out, you 


i “ | ’ » ti here was a cry : out. 
“Come, now,” he said, “don’t go on so. You | know, and you can call out you'll be back to-| three times there was a cry to turn him out 


night.” | When all was over, she followed her compan- 
An apt scholar was Elsie, and in a very short | ion outside. He walked unsteadily, and tripped 

time she was running breathlessly down to the | UP against a man, who, with an oath, dealt him 

skiff, where Hugh sat awaiting her. | a blow with his fist. Horrible imprecations on 
“She called out something to me about papa, | both sides, and a battle followed, and poor Elsie, 

but I didn’t stop to listen,” and Elsie scrambled , shrieking with terror, fled from the spot. 

into the skiff, and took her seat, in a perfect ec-| She knew the way down to the river. The 

stasy of delight. {moon was shining brightly, and a few minutes 











Elsie, I forbid you to speak to him. I’ve halfa. then I'll bring you back to your aunt’s, and | 


mind not to let you go to your aunt’s this eve- won’t you crow over them all to-morrow.” 

ning, for he’s constantly sauntering about the) Elsie hesitated a minute. 

toad. But then your mother and I will have to| ‘But papa told me not to talk to you, or play 

spend the night with sick Mrs. Elliot, and we} with yon any more. Maybe ’twas because he 

can't leave you alone here. Now mind, you’re | was afraid you'd tell me about the circus.”’ 

not to speak to him, or let him follow you to Hugh laughed maliciously. 

your aunt’s.”’ | “QO, Ireckon that was it. Your pa don’t love 
It is probable Elsie promised. Bunt whether | me any too well, and I heered him with my own 

she did or did not, she spoke to Hugh as soon as | ears say, yesterday, I ought to be cowhided. 

she saw him standing in the road, that evening. | Now ain’t I good and forgivin’, after that, to take 
“Halloo, Elsie!” he cried, as the little red | his little daughter to the show, to see the danc- 

hood came dancing through the trees. “I’ve | in’ dogs?” 

been waiting for you ever so long.” | Ihave said that Elsie never stopped for a mo- 
“Have you got the birds?” she cried out. ;ment’s reflection. 
“Yes, they’re at home safe enough. Three thoughtless, perhaps, would have had the fear 

beauties, ina green cage. I’m going to bring of punishment before them; but what did spoiled 

€m to you to-morrow, sure. But’taint the birds Elsie, whose own will made her own law, know 

to-day that I'm thinking of, for the circus is of punishment, or restraint? She gave a little 

come to Alexandria, They’ve pitched the big- scream cf delight. 





Other children, quite as | 


It was delicious to feel the boat gliding through | 8@w her, panting and crying as if her heart 
the water, and watch Hugh’s stout strokes, as he | would break, beside the skiff which had brought 
rowed it to the other side. Having a moment's | her over. Nearly crazed by grief and terror, 
| leisure to examine him, she was rather shocked | she stretched her little arms towards her home, 
|at his appearance. He was certainly not a very | and called for papa and mamma. She crouched 
| gentlemanly looking companion for the dainty | down lower, and cried harder when she heard 

little lady who sat beside him. | loud voices on the bluff over her head, and saw 
“Why, Hugh, are you going to the circus in Hugh staggering down with a companion of his 
| those dirty clothes?’ she called out. “You look | own age, quite as intoxicated and as noisy as 
| like a pig.”’ | himself. 
| “Pig or not,” he snarled, “I’m goin’ to do, “Hallo, Red Riding-Hood! Is that you a sniv- 
that very thing. You'd better not be callin’ me | ellin’ away?” shouted Hugh. “A fine tramp 
| names, my fine lady, or ’'ll turn this here boat | I've had after you, my lady; so I jest told a con- 
| over.” | stable comin’ along, ef he found you to put you 
| He gave it a lurch, as he spoke, until it dipped | in jail till to-morrow, when your pa would come 
water. The frightened child gave a scream, | and fetch you.” ‘ ; Be 
|and held tightly to the sides, but the water, ‘‘O, Hugh! 0, Hugh!’’ came in a pitiful, 
splashed over her dress, until she was quite | choked cry from the little girl. : 
wet. What, a jail for her mamma’s precious dar- 
“Now behave, will you,’’ said her tyrant, , ling, whom everybody loved? No; not every- 
| “and keep a civil tongue in your head, or you body,—not the cruel boy who was torturing her. 
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“Yes, you'll be put in jail sure enough, if you 
don’t jump right in this boat. Now don't stir a 
peg, or say a word, for certain as you does, ’stead 
of sleepin’ in aunty’s little white bed to-night, 
you'll take your nap in the bottom of old Red.” 

“Get in, Bob,’’ to the other young ruffian, 
“and help me row, for I’m monstrous weak 
in the arms somehow.” 

Bob scrambled in, and the boat was pushed 
from the shore. Elsie cowered down in the bot- 
tom of the boat, afraid to stir; but her poor wist- 
ful eyes gazed hungrily at the opposite bank, 
where lay home and safety. A few more strokes 
of the oar, and they would ve at the landing. 

“Steer more to the right, Bob,’’ cried Hugh, 
roughly. “Why, you fool, you’re making be- 
low the landing.” 

“Fool yourself,” retorted the other. ‘“You’ve 
got too much whiskey aboard to see straight, 
anyhow. I’m going jest where I wants to go.” 

IIugh rose unsteadily to his feet, and threw 
himself furiously upon the boy. Elsie shrieked 
as the boat rocked from side to side in the strug- 
gle. Asudden lurch, and the two combatants 
were precipitated into the river. 

Elsie held on tightly to the side, and when the 
boat righted, found herself drifting rapidly down 
the stream. Looking back, she saw some black 
objects on the moonlit waters, making rapidly 
for the shore; for the plunge had sobered the 
two boys, and both good swimmers, they soon 
found themselves in safety. 

Bad as they were, they were stricken with 
fear and horror at the result of their wickedness, 
and in a few minutes were in another skiff, and 
in hot pursuit of the luckless child. 

Her frantic cries for help soon died away, for 
her voice was frozen by terror. She sat watch- 
ing the trees flit by, as she was borne by the 
ecwrent almost within reach of the shore, and 
then hurried away. Suddenly the boat was 
caught, as if in a whirlpool, and dashed into a 
little cove, and against the protruding roots of a 
large tree. 

Elsie seized them, and, sick and dizzy, lifted 
herself out of the boat. Her poor little feet sank 
deep in the mud, but by frantic efforts she raised 
herself to the top of the low bank. 

She was not very far from the town of P.- 
and she could even see the lights shining in the 
houses; but she could not move for many min- 
utes. It was a terrible walk along the bank of 
the vivor, _» Elsie wedme enanvod, and the mud 
was deep. 

It was about eleven o’clock that night, that 
her uncle, summoned to the door by a faint rap 
and cry, received in his astonished arms, a poor 
limp, drenched Red Riding-Hood, who clasped 
him tightly around the neck, and fainted away. 

Ido not think the wolf will ever again entice 
Red Riding-Hood. Her lesson was well learned, 
through great tribulation, and she is growing up 
an obedient child, and not half as heedless as 
she used to be. 

———— +2 - 





For the Companion. 
JOHN’S REMEDY. 


Johnny was one of those boys who try to put 
every useful lesson into practice. He had been 
taught tenderness, not only to dumb animals, but 
also to human beings. If he saw a stone ora 
piece of brick on the sidewalk, he would pick it 
up and throw it into the street, lest some lame 
old gentleman or lady might fall over it and in- 
jure themselves. 

One day a cold rain had been falling, When 
it stopped, the sidewalks were covered with a 
coating of ice. Of course an army of boys found 
business with that, as they do with the new- 
fallen snow. They ran into their homes as soon 
as school was over, for something to sprinkle 
over brick sidewalks, so that persons could walk 
over them without slipping. 

Johnny’s mother was very busy with company. 
He came rushing into her presence, his cheeks 
a-glow, and his curls crisp with the frozen rain, 
exclaiming,— 

“Say, mamma, can I have some Indian meal 
to spread over our sidewalk, to keep people from 
falling down and breaking their bones?” 

“Indian meal?” asked Johnny's mother. 
“That would not do, Go down cellar and get 
a hod of ashes, and sprinkle that lightly over 
the steps and walk.” 

“No, no; we always put on ashes, but the 
boys across the street use Indian meal. It’sa 
great deal better. Their mother says it’s clean- 
er, and doesn’t soil ladies’ skirts when they go 
down the stoop.” 

“Nonsense, Johnny!” said his mother. 

“Well, then, come to the window and see for 
yourself, 


everything that’s best. 
be done before I get out doors to sprinkle ours.” 


There’s Sam Willis now, sprinkling | 
the meal on the sidewalk, and his mother knows 
Do say quick, or they'll | 
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Sure enough, there were the boys sprinkling 
a bright powder over the walks, and their moth- 
er was looking at them from the windows. 

This lady, whose mind was on something be- 
sides slippery sidewalks, said, ‘Well, Johnny, 
you may take a little panful and use it.”’ 

“There isn’t any in the house. I asked Katy 
first,’ said Johnny, casting an impatient glance 
from the window again. His mother gave him 
ten cents to get some meal at the grocer’s, and 
he flew off, armed with a little shovel. 

Very soon she saw him scattering the meal 
right and left. Turning to one of her friends, 
she said, “This is a new remedy for icy side- 
walks,—Indian meal.” 

The ladies expressed their surprise, and ‘‘pre- 
sumed” it must be the coarse bran. 

By-and-by another guest arrived, and ex- 
pressed some reluctance about stepping on the 
carpet, saying, “I don’t know what on earth I 
have got on my feet, but they stuck fast, as if 
glued to the steps and the vestibule.” 

“Why,”’ said the lady of the house, “it is the 
Indian meal the boys are sprinkling over the ice.” 

“Indian meal?” cried the new-comer. 

“Yes. Inever heard of its being used before 
for such a purpose; but some of my neighbors 
who are very skilful housekeepers, use it in 
preference to ashes or sand,” said Johnny’s 
mother. 

‘Indeed! I should think it very bad for the 
carpets,’’ said the new guest. 

“So should I,” said the lady of the house, 
looking aghast at the yellow pudding that orna- 
mented the visitor’s soles. “‘I’ll call Katy with a 
cloth.” 

So the lady stood shivering on the marble 
floor of the vestibule till Katy, after rubbing a 
moment, said, ‘‘It’ll never rub off. I must get 
an old knife and scrape it off. How in the 
| world did the lady step into a pot o’ stirabout, 
ma’am?”’ ‘ 

“They’re putting Indian meal over the ice,” 
said Johnny’s mother, still feeling that her son 
had a good precedent for his course. 

“Injun male! The lads are mad-crazy, ma’am! 
It'll destroy the carpets intirely!’’ 

The lady’s boots were taken off, and she had 
just entered the parlor in borrowed slippers, 
when a night-key was heard in the latch, and 
Johnny’s father and two guests were heard 
stamping and scraping on the steps, and wiping 
their feet on the mat. 

“Why, what’s the matter here? We've got 
our boots all stuck up with something that won’t 
come off on the mat! Mother!” 

Mothers of course have to take all the blame 
of what goes wrong in the house. But mother 
and Katy appeared, one to explain and the other 
to remedy. The gentlemen laughed heartily, 
and didn’t believe in Indian meal on ice. 

Before they were fairly in, a shrill voice cried 
to Katie from the street, ‘‘What for did ye let 
the b’y plaster the sidewalk with dough? The 
neighbors are all ravin’ at ye for ruinin’ their 
carpets and their shoes. The lad should havea 
batin’ that he’d never forget for the likes ’o 
this!” 

Master Johnny was not used to “‘batings’’ of 
any kind; and his mother felt called upon to ex- 
plain matters to the irate Biddy. So she stepped 
out and said, “‘Why, Bridget, it is not my side- 
walk alone that’s making trouble for the carpets. 
There is Mrs. Willis’, Mrs. Groves’, Mrs. Lay- 
ton’s, all covered in the same way.” 

“Not a one of thim, ma’am!”’ replied Biddy, 
who had a cloth in one hand and a stiff brush in 
the other, with which weapons she gesticulated 
in a tragic manner. 

“The like was niver heard afore in this street, 
ma’am. Here’s I’ve been swapin’ and dustin’ 
the whole long day, and got my house clane, 
when this lad comes along and puts mischief into 
the steps and the carpets. It’s enough to break 
the heart within me that the day’s work is just 
spoiled.” 

Rosy-cheeked Willis and some of his play- 
mates were listening from the sidewalk, and 
Johnny’s mother beckoned them to her. 

“Why does your mother think that Indian 
meal is better than ashes to be sprinkled upon 
ice?” she asked. 

“Indian meal? Why, she doesn’t think it is,’’ 
replied the boy. “I never heard of such a 
thing.”’ 

“What's that on your sidewalk?” 

“Sawdust, ma’am,”’ replied Willis. 
makes this stick so in the wet places?” 

“Why, it’s Indian meal. Johnny said you 
were all putting it on the ice, and said it was 
better than ashes.” 

These boys, who were bigger thin Johnny, 
laughed heartily at his blunder, and one of them 
said,— 

“Johnny came over and asked us why we put 
| that on instead of ashes, and I told him it was 


“What 








better; that mother said it didn’t soil skirts and 
shoes so. He never asked what it was, and I 
never thought to tell him.” 

Poor Johnny was nowhere to be found. He 
had seen his blunder, and had rushed up stairs 
to his own room to hide his mortification, and to 
escape the laughter of his companions. 

Katy, who suffered most, bore the trouble pa- 
tiently. In her good-nature she tried to comfort 
Johnny, and told him she’d scald all the meal 
off the walk, so that nobody would either laugh 
or scold at him again. 

And Katy, in her turn, made a blunder. She 
threw pails of boiling water, one after another, 


on the raw meal, thus cooking it to the consis- 


tency of paste. And such a scraping, and 


| Farmer Quimby made that remark, one day, to 
little Miss Margaret Thorn, as they were waiting a 
the post-office for the mail to be sorted, and she 
startled him by looking up suddenly and saying, 

“Try ’em!”’ 

“What d’ye mean?” he asked, opening his little 
eyes and staring at her. 

“Why,” she answered, briskly, “‘take’em a basket 
of nice fresh eggs, and see what they’ll say.” 

The old fellow opened his eyes wider still forg 
minute, as if he had never heard such a proposition 
| before; then allowing them to settle back until they 
| looked smaller and stingier than ever, he walked of 
with his copy of the Barry Gazette, which was ready 
for him, evidently thinking that when Miss Thor 
“got older she’d know better.” 

Margaret looked disappointed, and there was even 
aslight angry flash in her dark eyes for an instant, 





scouring, and sweeping as the poor girl gave the | Then she tucked her bundle and drawing-case uncer 


walk, before she got rid of that ten cents’ worth 
of Indian meal, no girl ever gave one before. 


The first thing John did in the morning was | 
to peep from the window to see the condition of 
the bricks, and though they were red and shin- 
ing, he had not quite courage enough to go to 


school that day. 


| her arm with a jerk, and walked briskly down the 
road to Aunt Pollard’s house. 

“Here she comes!’ cried the old lady, every 
wrinkle in her face beaming with delight as they 
met. “Here comes the—the Mornin’-glory! That's 
what you be, my dear!” and she chuckled to have 
thought of such a thing. 
| But it was no wonder that she did, for Margaret 





His mother sent for his playmates, and pledged | had the freshest, cheeriest, bonniest young face in 


them not to tell the Indian meal story at school; 


the whole neighborhood. 


and they were honorable enough to keep the se- _— a merry laugh, “Morning-glory” took off her 
cret, and save Johnny from the cruel sarcasm of | — 


coarser boys. 


John is much more inclined now to ask defi- 
nitely about results that may follow, when he 


proposes to try new experiments. 
——_+o+--—__——_—_ 


IN MEMORY ALIVE. 


How imany now are dead to me 
That live to others yet; 
How many are alive to me 
Who crumble in their graves, nor see 
That sickening, sinking look which we 
Till dead can ne’er forget. 


Beyond the blue seas, far away, 
Most wretchedly alone, 
One long ira dar! me lay 
And died where walls shut out the day, 
And never hope or comfort’s ray 
In his lone dungeon shone. 


Dead to the world, alive to me; 
Though months and years have passed, 
In the lone hour, his sigh to me 
Comes like the hum of some wild bee, 
And then his form and face_I see 
As when I saw him last. BRAINARD 


~~ 
+> 





For the Companion, 


AUNT POLLARD. 


Aunt Pollard’s cottage is the smallest, plainest 
and neatest one (inside) in the whole village. Que 
would almost call it ugly if it were not for the two 


glorious old elms in front of it. 


Inside there is nothing particularly pretty, or 
quaint, or attractive in any way to astranger. The 
rooms look like those in any old house, where peo- 
ple have lived and pinched for many years. Every 


thing is old and well-preserved,—that is all. 


A few pieces of the furniture are of mahogany, 
but unadorned with any carving. The crockery is 
all cheap stone china, and the bright old horn-han- 
dled knives and forks, and the six bright silver tea- 
spoons, are worn with endless polishing, till they 
look as thin, and prim, and unsubstantial as the pe- 
tunias that set in very small and very clean pots in 


the sitting-room window. 


But I like the old place. I like it just as it is,— 
petunias, furniture, even the dingy green door, with 
its great brass knocker. The knocker is not of the 
slightest use, for Aunt Pollard says to every one 
that goes there, “Lift the latch and walk right in, 
I’m always here, you know, or ‘uncle’ is. When I 
go out he stays at home, so you'll be sure to find one | 


of us.”’ 


She has lived in the college ever since she was mar- 
“And I'm eighty-seven years old,” 
she says, as merrily as if she were numbering her 
treasures, not her years, “and uncle, he’s eighty- 
nine. Well, he’s gettin’ pretty old. He's losin’ his 
eyesight.” She chuckles, as if that were a happy cir- 
“And he’s deaf, and his mind’s most 
gone!” Another chuckle. “And his memory’s gone 
“1 have to take care 
of him just as if he was my baby. I comb his hair, 


ried to uncle. 


cumstance. 


long ago.”” Another chuckle. 


“I’ve come to put the last touches on your picture, 
aunty,” she said; “just the last beauty-touch, you 
know,”’and she held up her sketch before poor old 
uncle’s face, as if he could see it as well as herself, 
Then, in a louder key, she asked him,— 

“Aint it handsome, Uncle Pollard?” 

“Law!” said Aunt Pollard, mightily pleased; “hy 
can’t hear you, and I’d be ashamed if he did. Hand. 
some !”’ 

“But he’s going to hear me, aunty,” answered 
Margaret, dropping on her knees; and still holding 
the picture before his vacant eyes, she fairly roared 
at him. 

“T—say—aint—she—a be-e-e-au-ty ?” 

Then, very red in the face, she looked up trium- 
phantly at Aunt Pollard, who was hugging and shak- 
ing herself with delight. Uncle stared for an in- 
stant at the drawing, nodded his head violently, and 
piped out,— 

“Yes! yes! O,yes! Soshe be! so she be!” 

And he actually had to set up and take a slow, 
limping trot around the room for excitement. Then 
he limped into the closet for his hat, and, putting it 
on his head, piped out again that he thought “he'd 
go to the shop.” 

So Aunt Pollard got his walking-stick for him, 
straightened his coat-collar, gave him a touch here 
and there, aud saw him out of the door. 

“You see,” said she, chuckling again, “he couldn't 
do nothing at all without me.” 

Then, after bustling about a little more, she set- 
tled herself in her old arm-chair, and took out ber 
knitting, while Margaret went to work at the drav- 
ing, in which she took great delight, though, asa 
likeness, it was certainly not striking. 

It was always difficult for Aunt Pollard to part 
with the young girl, and when the sittings were over, 
she used to contrive excuses to detain her as longs 
possible. This morning she asked her to look over 
the contents of a chest of drawers which stood ia 
thecorner. “Though I know,” she said, “I’ve showed 
you everything, my dear, a good many times, still 
I’d like to look just once more, for 1 might find 
something, after all.” 

“What kind of thing do you mean, aunty?” asked 
Margaret. 

“I mean something that aint bespoke,” she a 
swered. “I haven’t much left, you know, darling,” 
she continued, “b I’ve y d "most every: 
thing to my nieces, Matilda and Rachel,—everything 
*xcept what I’ve given ’em already. They’re to have 
’m when I’m dead. 

“This necklace, now,” she said, taking a very pale 
and pinched little gold chain from an old box, “how 
handsome it would look on you!” trying it arouud 
Margaret’s neck. “But,” she continued, with § 
sigh, “I’ve promised it to Matilda. She asked me 
for it. I promised her that pin, too. It’s washed 
with real gold. And Rachel, she’s got my wedding 
veil. That was elegant, my dear. It cost—it cost 
two dollars and a half! And Rachel’s got it! She 








and fix him up, and—law me! I look arter him all , found it—and I'd hid it, too—in that top drawer, 


the time!’ 


Then stopping for a good, hearty laugh, she shakes 


away back to the left. ; 
“Dear me, dear me. there aint nothin’ left that's 


him up a little, strokes his hair, pats his back, and jmine! But then, it’s nat'ral, deary. It’s all right 


goes on. 


“But there he sits,as smart as anybody. Don’t 
he, now? His mouth aint so much caved in as 
some; nor his legs aint so crooked as Dr. Craig’s, 
and he aint only but eighty-cight. O, uncle walks a! 
And,” here she 
puts both hands affectionately on his shoulders, and 


deal better than the old doctor! 


| in ’em, because, you see, they know I aint got long 
| to live, and of course they want to be choosin’ what 
to have when I’m gone. So every time they come, 
they look over what’s left. I don’t know what 
they'll look over next time, I’m sure. I s'pose 
they’re in a hurry, but I don’t see why. These few 
things aint much to keep ’em waiting for. I'm *fraid 


adds more earnestly, “there aint a better man living | they'll have to wait a good while, too, I'm 40 smart 


than is uncle!” 


an’ well. Sometimes I wish I could go and be done 


Uncle, althongh he has not heard a word, is evi- | with it—jest on their account. But I don’t want to 
dently conscious of what she has been saying, for he | go before uncle. He's so old,—what would he 40 
looks up at her all the while, nodding his head, without me to look arter him!’ 
blinking his old eyes, and giving repeated low grunts; “Aunt Pollard,” said Margaret, with an unsteady 
of satisfaction, They understand each other per- | voice, “do your nieces ever give you anything? e 


fectly. 


The old lady laughed more merrily than evel 


It is very touching to watch the daily life of these | “Give me anything, child?” she exclaimed. “Why: 
two old people. They have so little, and are so hap- | nobody does that. Where would be the tse, dears 


py. The villagers say,— 


“O, well, they are so old that they don’t care much 
about things any more, so long as they aint cold or 
hungry. They know they can’t live many years 
longer, and their feelings are abont worn out. Fact, 


they haven't got any, as you may say.” 


! when I’m eighty-seven, and uncle, he’s eighty-nine 
and we're only waitin’ to die? Who ever, 20 
would think of stich a thing?” 

“Pd think of it, Aunt Pollard!” erled Margarth 
with sudden energy. “If Thad the money, I'd gi¥® 


you a—a—a whole lot of silk dresses, and a—# 60d 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





watch, and—ands. piano’ Iwould. I'd like togive, 
give, give you and uncle things all the time, till 
[had to build you a big house to put’emin. I'd 
like to give ’em, whether you wanted ’em or not,— 
just for the sake of giving ’em, and wouldn’t I make 
the people stand round and stare?” 

«Q deary me! O deary me!” gasped Aunt Pol- 
lard, very mnch frightened. “O, don’t! O, my 
dear!” 

«[ would!” cried Margaret. “People are so afraid 


of giving! People are so afraid of spoiling people 
who haven’t got so much as they have, aud who are 
agreat deal less likely to be spoiled bya little happy 
surprise than they are, with their precious money. 

«Q, if I was an artist! areal artist! Wouldn’t I 
paint ‘em? I'd like to show ‘em who’s spoiled! 
They're afraid to do anything generous, for fear it'll 
be expected of ’em again. What do they expect? 
They're always expecting. They never get enough 
to make ‘em stop it. Aunty,”— 

And here Margaret’s voice grew suddenly gentle,— | 
«] haven’t any money, or anything very nice, but— 
put I've knitted this shawl for you—to wear over | 








half expecting that Zack would overtake us, but he they were too much frightened by the firing to leave catch the light without making such a murderous 


did not. | their place of retreat. 
We reached our camp, ate our supper, and passed . 
a lonely night. 


At last Dan said he would scorch them out. Cut-. 


| assault?” 


“TI thought,” replied the youth, “that I must knock 


i ting some slivers of pitch pine from an old stump. it down before I could catch it; I did knock it down, 


The next morning, as soon as the sun was up, we he kindled a little fire. Then, making a splitin the and now I suppose I shall catch it.” 


put heavy charges in both our guns, and taking our end of the pole, he put one of the blazing splints | 
camp axe, set off for the pond, determined to know | in it, and ran that in amongst the otters. 
what had got Zack, Coming out upon the shore, we | 


leading down through the willows and along the | the way of the brand. But the blazing pitch-wood 

water. But after following these toa certain point , had an effect we had not intended. Some of the 

beside a large, half-submerged log, we could find no , chips and hewings which had been filled in back 

further trace. of the split facings on the upper side, were dry. 
There were otter tracks, and fisher tracks, and | These caught fire, and blazing up, began to roar and 

trails, as if made by water snakes or turtles. We! roll out smoke. 

imagined all sorts of things. Danthoughtthatsome| ‘You've done it now, Dan!” exclaimed Ned. 

great snake had seized the dog; and Ned said that a | “You've set the old dam on fire!) The whole thing’ll 

big mud turtle must have got its terrible grip on | burn up, unless we put out the fire at once!" 

him, and dragged him under the water. “Let it burn,” said Dan. “It aint good for any- 
One thing was certain, the dog had been over- | thing, any how, and it will drive the otters out.” 

matched by some animal. We searched for amile| ‘Such old dry stuff burns ‘nick.’ 

or more along the shore by the head of the pond, but| “Be ready for them!” shouted Ned. 

found no traces of Zack. A strange fright had fallen on the otters. We! 


your shoulders,—so,—and this picture I made of you | Though the pond was much larger than we had 
jsfor uncle. He can’t see it very well, and it isn’t a expected to find it, yet we determined to explore it 
wod one, I know. It isn’t half like you, but—I thoroughly, for sigus of game were abundant and 
must give you both something. And aunty, I’m glad | fresh. As the shores were very bushy, we concluded 


could see them scurrying over the logs, away in un- 
derneath. The flames shone on their sleek, glossy 
hides. 

Pretty soon one made a rush out over the logs for 


The professor, however, forgave him his mistake, 


‘remarking “I have been an ignis-fatuus once, but I 
There were, however, so many holes and crannies | hope I shall never be one again, in any sense.” 
| easily found, in the soft muck, the dog’s tracks, | under the logs, that the wary creatures kept out of | 


————__~+@-—______ 
THE OLD BOSTON ELM. 


Famous trees are not so common in America that 
the final destruction of the most noted of all should 
pass unnoticed. On the evening of the 15th of Feb- 


| ruary last, the Great Elm on Boston Common fell, 


during a high wind, after a life of certainly more 
than two hundred years, and perhaps of two hun- 


| dred and fifty. 


The giant trees of California have withstood the 
storms of centuries, bending their lofty tops in ac- 
knowledgment of the power of the wind, but 
haughtily defying it. After unknown ages of life, 
they still stand in their stately grandeur, showing 
no marks of decay. They do not impress beholders 
with the idea of well-preserved old age, but rather 
of eternal youth, 

The old Boston Elm has been on the declining side 


you couldn’t find anything for me, for I couldn’t— 
aunty, if you ever give me anything—anything, I'll | 
never forgive you!”” 

And yenerous Margaret, carried away by the in- 
tensity of her feeling, actually burst into tears. 

What could good, loving old Aunt Pollard do but 
ery with her? And her tears were certainly tears of 

V 

Perish forever the inhuman notion that the aged 
have no feeling! There are none who appreciate so 
keenly as they the sweet gratuity of unselfish love; | 
and there are none (shall I say ?) who receive so little 
of it. Who in all the wide world but bright little 
Margaret Thorn cared or thought to give anything 
to poor old Uncle and Aunt Pollard? 

Reader, if you choose to lift the latch of the old 
green door yourself, and enter the humble little 
house, aunty will greet you just as cheerily as she 
does every one, and will freely show you her few 
treasures, pointing out what things are “spoke for’’ 
by Matilda, and what by Rachel; but last she will 
point proudly to the sketch on the wall, and stroke 
Margaret's knit shawl as tenderly as if it were a 
baby, and say, with a trembling voice, “These are 
uncle’s and mine!” 

a 
For the Companion. 


A DAY’S TRAPPING. 

In the “wild lands” of Maine, near the head wa- 
ters of Moose River, there is a large pond, on whose 
west shore is a singular warm spring. 

The cove about this spring remains open in win- 
ter, except during a few of the very coldest nights. 
The bog back of it is rarely frozen. Why it is not 
frozen I leave to persons better versed than Iam in 
the secrets of Nature to explain. I would, however, 
remark, that in making this odd place, Nature pro- 
vided a rare home for otter. 

The pond, which lies in the midst of a dense for- 
est of hard wood, spruce, and pine, became known 
tothe writer and two other boys, about nine years 
ago, from an adventure which befel us on one night 
while we were passing through the north end of the 
forest. 

It was during the last days of October. We had 
been trapping for nearly three weeks, on the ponds 
and streams which flow into Moose River on the 
north. The names of my two comrades were Ed- 
ward Wilbur and Dan March. 

That afternoon we set marten traps around a 
mountain five or six miles northwest of our camp, 
on Caribou Brook. It was after sunset before we 
started to go back tocamp. In October the after- 
noons are much too short for long trips. 

We had before this supposed that there was a 
pond somewhere, in a southwest direction, for on 
several occasions we had caught, from the higher 
ground, a glimpse of water through the tree-tops. 
But we had never been down very near it till that 
night. Ponds are so plenty in this region that one 
More or less was with us of little account. 

Dan had his dog with him. “Old Zack” was a 
great, shaggy, yellow and white creature, lean and 
gaunt as a wolf, but so bony and large that he 
weighed a hundred and twenty pounds. We thought 
there was no wild animal about there, except bears 
or panthers, that Zack was not more than a match 


‘or. 

A willow and alder thicket skirted the shore of the 
pond. Zack ran down through the willows to the wa- 
ter, as a dog will, and scoured along the shore, while 
We passed on higher up in the woods. It was getting 
dark, All at once we heard the dog bark sharply. 
Then came a quick yelp and asound of grappling 
and struggling; then a tremendous disturbance in 
the water. 

We stopped to listen. The splashing continued 
for a few moments, then suddenly ceased, and we 
heard a strange noise, as if the dog was in pain, and 
strangling. That startled us. 

“Something’s killing Zack!” exclaimed Dan, and 
he turned to run back. 

“Don’t go,” said Ned. “It may be a catamount.” 

Though we had a shot-gun, yet the darkness, and 
hearing the dog make such a strange gurgling sound, 
frightened us. We stood still a moment. Dan 
called to the dog two or three times, and whistled 
Tepeatedly. The animal did not come. We could 
hear nothing from him. 

A feeling of terror came over us. Without a word 


to make a raft. 
The water was low, and many drift pines were ly- 


the water, then another darted like a pickerel. 
Ned tired at the foremost and shot it dead; but 
ing up on the sides of the pond. Out of these we|I missed the other. When I fired, the creature 
cut ten or twelve logs, each about thirteen feet long, ' tacked out towards Dan. 
and bringing them together at a favorable launching | slippery creature rushed past him, and jumped 
place, bound them fast with birch withes and cross into the water, This, with the roar of the fire, was 
poles. After pushing these off a little, we laid other , exciting sport. Before we could half reload, another 
logs crosswise, fastening each with a withe at both ; otter darted out through the smoke and cinders, 





Dan struck at it, but the | 


ends, to the bottom logs. The work occupied the 
best part of an hour; but it gave us a good dry raft. 
After cutting long setting-poles, we pushed off, and 
began our cruise down the west shore, towards the 
foot, or south end of che pond, 

Otter signs were everywhere. We found the 
warm spring, and not less than a dozen otter 
“slides,” and saw what we took for the mouths of 
three or four burrows under the bank, where there 
were old pine stumps half washed out. No hunter 
had yet found his way here, nor had the otters been 
thinned off by trapping. : 

The pond was about four miles in length, and 
down towards the south end there were three isl- 
ands, on one of which was a very tall, dry pine. In 
this pine there was either a blue heron’s, or an 
eagle’s nest, made of a mass of sticks and grass, and 
as large as a five-bushel basket. 

As we drew near the foot of the pond, we heard 
the plunge of water where the outlet left it, and here 
we found the ruins of an old log dam, built years 
before, when the lumbermen had cut the best of the 
pines about the pond, and floated the trunks down 
the stream. 

It was a rough, heavy structure, nearly a hundred 
feet in length, by twelve or fifteen feet in height, 
made of great spruce logs, laid up, cob-house fash- 
ion, on the lower side, and faced on the upper side 
with smaller logs split in halves. Freshets had 
washed it out at one end. It no longer held back 
the water. 

Mooring our raft a little above the dam, we climbed 
over it, and got down on the lower side. There 
were great holes, leading back beneath the large 
logs, and extending under the bank, and under the 
split facings of the upper side. Altogether, it was a 
gloomy place; for drift trees were lodged on it 
helter skelter, and bushes had grown up about it. 

We looked round it and were about going away, 
when Ned heard a slight noise, sounding like teeth 
gritting on bones, as if some creature was eating 
something under the logs. He called to Dan and 
me to come back. After a little time we heard it 
again. 

“Something under here,” Ned said. 

At first we thought it might be a woodshock ora 
lynx, and for some minutes we peered and peeped 
at a safe distance. 

Growing bolder, Dan said that if Ned and I would 


right into the midst of us. 

Ned and I struck at it with our gun-stocks; but it 
got to the water and took down stream towards a 
deep pool, a few rods below. The smoke drove that 
way, and beat down so densely that we lost sight of 
the animal; but a moment after we saw it emerge on 
the other side and run into the brush. 

By this time the old structure was all ablaze. If 
there were any more otters under it, thcy were 
burned up. 

From the dam the fire caught the heaps of drift- 
wood above it. Knowing that at least one otter 
was up there, we stationed ourselves on both sides, 
ready to shoot. 

As the fire ran out over the ricks, an otter came 
out and started to swim up the pond into deep water. 
Ned shot it. But another took down stream, and 
under the protection of the smoke escaped us. No 
more came out. 

The fire left nothing but a black wreck of the dam; 
but we had secured three of the otters, 

It was getting late in the day, and we at once load- 
ed our game on the raft, and poled back up the 
pond, on our return to camp. It had been a good 
day’s trapping for us. I recollect that those three 
otter skins brought us thirty-three dollars, as they 
were very large and in prime condition. 

The next day we set traps at the foot of a number 
of the “slides” along the pond shore, and, during 
the following week, caught two more otters, making 
five in all. 

While visiting these traps one morning, we learned 
the fate of old Zack. It had been raining, with the 
wind fresh from the south. As we went along the 
shore, Ned saw the dog’s body floating near it. It had 
risen to the surface, as the carcasses of all drowned 
creatures will, after lying in the water awhile. 

We drew it ashore. The only mark on the body 
was a bite through the upper lip and nose, as if some 
creature had locked jaws with the animal. We all 
believed that it was an otter. Zack had probably 
dashed into the pond after it; and the otter, being 
at home in the water, had drowned the dog. 


+o 


KNOCKED DOWN. 

A German professor, having been driven from his 
professorship on account of his political opinions, 
went to spend some time in the grand-duchy of 
Mecklenburg, a part of Germany generally regarded 








stand ready with our guns, he would cut a pole and 
go up near enough to punch the beast out. At the 
first prod with the pole there was a rumble far in 
under the bank, then a snap and chatter of teeth, 
and we heard the queer hiss which an otter will 
make when at bay. 

“An otter!” cried Dan. “There’s more than one, 
too. Hold on till I get a longer pole!” 

He took the axe and cut a brown ash sapling, 
twenty feet long. 

“Now be ready with your guns,” said he. “I'll 
soon have ’em out!” 

He thrust in the pole, crawling partly under the 
dam to get a better chance at them. He had not 
made many prods with the pole, before out darted 
an otter like a shot. I fired at him. He tacked 
short towards Ned. Ned fired. He tacked on me 
again. I struck at him with my gun. Ned struck 
him too; but he rushed past us and went splash, 
through the stream, spattering the water, and ran 
into a rick of the washed-out logs on the other side. 

Dan crawled out just in time to see the last of the 
fracas. 

“That was smart shooting!’ said he. “You came 
a sight nearer hitting me than the otter!” 

We thought we had surely lost this otter, but it 
had not run into a very secure retreat. Going across, 
we could partially see it in under the logs. Ned 
shot it, and we dragged it out. 

“There’s one of ’em,”’ said Dan, “now for the 
rest.”’ 

He again crept under the dam, and with his pole 
punched and poked; but not an otter could be 











teach other, we hurried on as fast as we could, | 


driven out. We could hear their teeth snap, but 


as behind the rest in civilization and intelligence. 

Here he enjoyed the hospitality of a friend who 
owned a large estate. Much of his time was spent 
lin rambling over the extensive grounds, continuing 
| his walks even after dark. 

One evening while he was strolling not far from 
the house, he suddenly heard some one exclaim, 
“There it goes!” and immediately after he received 
a violent box on the ear, which knocked him down 

| and deprived him fora moment, both of sight and 
| hearing. 
| On recovering his senses, he uttered loud cries for 
help, and very soon his host and a number of ser- 
vants appeared with lights. Search was at once 
made through the grounds, but no intruder could be 
:found. The servants were examined, but none of 
them appeared to have been guilty of the assault on 
the professor. The matter seemed involved in mys- 
tery. 
| Tt was not, however, destined to remain so. The next 
| day a youth who had only entered the gentleman’s 
| service the day before, came forward and owned 
that it was his hand that had bestowed the box on 
the ear. He had fied at the time, but his conscience 
troubling him, he had returned, at the risk of losing 
his place, to confess. 
But why had he behaved in such an extraordinary 
manner? 
| There is a superstition in Mecklenburg that who- 
‘ever can catch a will-o’-the-wisp will be happy 
all the rest of his life. The young man had mis- 
taken the light of the professor's cigar for an ignis- 
JSatuus, and had made a violent effort to capture it. 
} “But why,” asked the professor, “could you not 


| 





of life for more than eighty years, and in its last 
days was regarded not with the respect which we 
| pay to massive strength, but with the reverence and 
love that are given to the weakness and failing pow- 
ers of old age. 

The towering trunks of the Yo-Semite have pushed 
their spires aloft in silence and solitude. The only 
sound they heard during the long centuries of their 
youth and their middle age, was the rustling of their 
own leaves. Men go now to see and wonder at their 
grand proportions, but without other emotion than 
admiration. 





Age of the Elin. 

The Old Elm of Boston was, from its earliest 
youth, the friend of man. It spread out its branches 
and sheltered, with almost human tenderness, those 
who gathered beneath them. It has witnessed the 
saddest and the gayest of scenes. And after a long 
and useful life, after an old age of as careful pro- 
tection from the gnawing tooth of time as could be 
given it, it is sincerely mourned as an old friend that 
is gone at last. 

The Old Elm is generally believed to have been 
already growing when Boston was settled, in 1630, 
There are persons who question the correctness of this 
supposition, and of course there is no way of either 
proving or disproving it. But the earliest map of 
the town, made in 1722, represents the elm as though 
it were even then a noted object. 

The largest limb was broken off by a storm, in 
1860, and more than one hundred and ninety rings 
were counted r ese = , This would carry back the 
life of the tree to earlier than 1670. The largest limb 
which survived to the end had one hundred and nine- 
ty-nine rings, and this limb was probably at least ten 
or fifteen years younger than the tree itself. 

It is a tradition, for which there seems to be not 
very good foundation, that the Puritan settlers 
hanged upon the boughs of this tree the offenders 
against their strict laws,—Ann Hibbens, condemned 
as awitch and executed in 1656, and the Quakers 
who suffered the same fate three years afterwards, 
1f this tradition is a relation of facts, the tree must 
have been growing as early as 1630. 

In 1676 occurred the famous King Philip's war, 
which nearly broke up the Massachusetts colony. 
It was, perhaps, owing to the treachery of some of 
the Indians, that the whites succeeded in subduing 
the natives so soon. Among the Indians who in- 
duced others of their race to surrender, was one 
known as “Sagamore John.” This man persuaded 
one hundred and sixty of the natives to visit Boston, 
taking with them an old villainous Indian, named 
Matoonas, He was immediately condemned to 
death, and at the urgent request of Sagamore John, 
he and his party were made the executioners. They 
tied him to a tree on the Common, and shot him. 
Whether the tree was this Old Elm, cannot be 
known, but it is at least possible that it was. 


Early Associations. 

The first scene with which verified history associ- 
cates the Old Elm, was in 1728, It was the first duel 
ever fought in Boston. It took place between two 
young men of most respectable families, in the eve- 
ning of asummer day. The younger of the two fell, 
mortally wounded by the sword of his enemy, and 
died before morning, under the branches of this old 
tree. The murderer fled, and took refuge on board 
of a vessel bound for France; and within a year died 
in that country of grief and remorse, 

Not far from the Common, in the stormy days that 
preceded the Revolution, stood the “Liberty Tree,” 
beneath which the patriots of Boston used to meet 
and encourage each other. But that tree having 
heen taken down, the Great Elm became the rally- 
ing point, and is itself marked as the Liberty Tree 
on a map printed in 1784 

During all the time, until after Boston became a 
city, the Common was used as a cow-pasture, and 
the land about the elm was low and marshy. But 
now the grounds came into use for purposes of 
pleasure, and the marsh was filled up. The tree 
then became a place of resort for young and old. 
Seats were provided beneath its spreading branches, 
and the calm days of old age came upon it. The 
time of its participation in scenes of passion was 
over, and it looked down on the quiet enjoyments of 
the boys and girls who romped in its shade, or upon 
the courtship of lovers, who whispered to each oth- 








er so softly in the twilight that the rustle of its 
leaves drowned the sound. 
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The Old Elm was, in its day, one of the most 
beautiful of trees. Its branches spread out toa 
great distance, in regular, symmetrical form. 
More than half a century ago it was so noted for 
its beauty that a gold medal was offered and 
given to the artist who painted the best picture 
of it. But long before this time age had begun 
to tell upon the tree. As early as 1755 there was 
a hole in the trunk, as is shown by a picture in 
needlework of the tree, made in that year, which 
grew until it was so large that boys used to hide 
in it at their play. 





THE BOSTON ELM. 


In 1832 the first serious injury was done the 
Elm by a storm, which split the tree so badly 
that some of the branches rested their limbs on 
the ground; but at considerable expense of la- 
bor and money they were brought back to their | 
old place, and firmly secured by iron rings, rods 
and braces. In 1860, as we have already said, a | 
furious wind tore off the largest branch. Au- | 
other of large size fell during a short but fierce | 
gale in 1869, and finally the whole tree fell on 
the 15th of last February. 

In 1869 the gale did immense damage in Bos- 
ton, unroofing houses, and even blowing over a | 
part of one of the tallest stone church spires in | 
the city. But this general destruction did not 
prevent thousands of people from going down to 
the Common in the darkness of the night to see 
the work of ruin wrought by the wind. The 
writer of this has, among his relics, a piece of | 
the limb torn off on that eventful evening. 

The gathering of interested and sorrowful | 
spectators on the occasion of the final destruc- | 
tion of the tree, was larger than after either of 
the other gales. 





Night had closed in before the | 
news had begun to run through the streets; but | 
the crowd was very great, and it was after mid- | 
night before the visitors ceased to come and look | 
upon the fallen giant. So eager were the peo- 
ple to obtain pieces of the tree, that the police | 
were obliged to interfere, to prevent its being all | 
carried away by bits. 

Perhaps some readers will be interested to 
learn a few facts about the size of this great tree. 
It was measured in 1825, and several times in 
after years. 


The last time, so far as we know, 
was in 1860, when the trunk measured twenty- 
four feet around at the ground; and at a height | 
of five feet it measured sixteen feet, six inches. 
It was more than seventy feet high, and spread 
out its branches at one point to an extreme diam- | 
eter of one hundred and one feet. | 





| perance addresses. 





| ation with events in his own life. 





brief that what would be regarded as altogether 
modern in the Old World, is with us of extreme 
antiquity. Europe has not only buildings erect- 


ed so long ago that our oldest structures are but | 


of yesterday in comparison, but she has many 
famous trees, so old that the Boston Great Elm 
was but a sapling to them. 
ed trees are believed to be more than a thousand 
years old, have already been objects of interest 


for their antiquity for centuries, and are still hale | | 
‘eeeded in taking Madrid, and ascending the 


and hearty. 


Some of these not- | 





in the world which has for so long a time been, | 
as it were, the companion of and sympathizer 
with man in so many tragic and passionate, so 
many touching and beautiful scenes. Any tree 
that had been the rallying-point of a band of pa- 
triots in what was then the leading town in the | 


struggle for independence, would become famous | 


by that alone. 

This old tree had other claims upon the affec- 
tion of Bostonians. Beneath its broad shadow | 
thousands of them were trundled by their nurses | 
ininfancy. About its massive trunk they played 


| their boyish games. Seated beneath its branches, 


many of them—we know, for we have seen it all 
—have whispered of love to those who are now 
their wives or husbands. Vast crowds have 
gathered to listen to out-door preaching and tem- | 
Here preached Jesse Lee, 
and here New England Methodism celebrated 
the first centennial anniversary of the preaching 
of its founder. Old men have sought out the 
old tree as the friend of their boyhood, and have 
gleefully narrated the stories of happy youth to 
their grandchildren under its ample boughs. 





| 


THE DUEL. 





Great as it was in size, venerable as it was in 
years, beautiful as it was to the eyes, those who 
loved the Old Elin best, loved it because it was a 
dear old friend, which had shared their secrets, 
their loves, their joys and their sorrows. The 
antiquarian counts the rings of its limbs, and | 
tells us, with the fact of its age, that it was the 
only known relic of Boston in the seventeenth 
century; but the real mourner for the Old Elm 
only remembers its grateful shade and its associ- 
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THE END OF THE CARLIST RE- 
VOLT. | 

For more than seven years Spain has been af- 
flicted by the scourge of civil war. From this 
scounge she has just been delivered. 

Who Don Carlos is, and upon what he founds 
his claim to the throne of Spain, have already 
been stated in the Companion. It suffices to 
say now that he is the third of his family who 
has raised the flag of rebellion on Spanish soil, 
and kept that unhappy country in a state of war 
for purposes of selfish ambition; and that he, 
like his uncle and grandfather, is the champion 
of the worst political ideas with which a nation 
can be burdened. 

No sooner had Isabella been driven from the 
throne, in the autumn of 1868, than Don Carlos, 
then only about twenty years of age, entered 
Spain, and began the Rebellion which has just 
ended. 

He proclaimed himself the true heir to the , 
throne on the ground taken by the previous pre- | 
tenders, that by the ancient laws of Spain, a} 
woman could not reign. He asserted that when | 
Isabella succeeded to the throne, it was illegal, 
and that his grandfather, whose name was also | 
Don Carlos, should haye been crowned in her | 
stead. 

The young rebel also declared plainly that if | 
he succeeded, he should restore all the features 
of the old Spanish monarchy. He would take | 
away what political liberty the Spaniards had | 
acquired under Isabella. He would restore the | 
Catholic Church to all its old despotic and intol- | 
erant power, refusing the Protestants the right | 





| to worship according to their belief, and reign- | 
The history of our country is comparatively so | 


ing, not because the people wished it, but be-| 
cause he had the “divine right’ to do so. 

We must look upon it as a very happy thing 
for Spain, who has troubles enough besides, to | 
have escaped such a ruler, and such a revival of | 
the abuses and tyrannies of the old kings and | 
their corrupt courts. | 

It must be said, indeed, that the Spanish peo- 





solved not to have Don Carlos for their sover- | 
' 


eign; and it is probable that, even if he had suc- | 


| 


| it does business. 


, bank owes another. 


| banks. 


would have been soon overthrown by the indig- 
nant nation. 

The injury which he has inflicted upon Spain 
during these seven weary years has been very 
great. In those beautiful and picturesque prov- 
inces which lie at the base of the Pyrenees, and 
those which are washed by the waves of the 
stormy Bay of Biscay, everything shows what 
desolation, misery and want this cruel rebellion 
has created. 

Nor must we forget the amount of blood that 


, has been spilt on both sides, the destruction of 


long sieges, the expenditure of money, and the 
long period during which Spain has been weak- 
ened and crippled by this wicked and selfish re- 
volt. 

Happily, Don Carlos and his rebel army have 
at last been completely overcome, and the prince 
himself has been forced to fly to escape capture 
and the fate, certainly of imprisonment, and per- 
haps of death. It is not likely that he will again 
attempt to conquer a nation which, whatever its 
weakness and inconstaney, has shown itself, 
from first to last, vigorously hostile to him. 


NEAR THE CITY. 


And now the city smoke begins to rise, 
And spread its volume o’er the misty sea; 
From school dismissed, the barefoot urchin hies 
To drive the cattle from the upland lea; 
With gentle pace we cross the polished beach, 
And the sun sets as we our mansion reach. 









The first sweet hour of gentle evening flies 
On downy pinions to eternal rest; 
Along the vale the balmy breezes rise, 
Fanning the languid boughs; while in the west 
The last faint streaks of daylight die away, 
And night and silence close the vernal day. 
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BANK CHECKS AND THEIR USES. 

When a man deposits his money in a bank, 
it is as useful to him as though he had it in his 
pocket—if the bank is a good one. He can draw 
out the whole or any part of it whenever he 
chooses.. We speak now of ordinary deposits at 
regular banks, for savings banks often require 
notice, and some banks pay interest on special 
deposits, which can only be withdrawn on cer- 
tain conditions, or after a specified time. 

Besides the power of drawing his money when 
he needs it, the depositor can order the bank to 


| pay money to any person he chooses to name. 


This is done by checks. Checks are either “‘pay- 
able to bearer,’’ or “payable to order.” 
first kind is a simple direction to the cashier of 
the bank to pay a certain sum to the person pre- 
senting the check, whoever he may be. The 


| other kind, which is much more common, directs 
| the cashier to pay the money to the order of a} 
certain person, and that person must then write | 


the order, which is usually only his signature, 
on the back of the check. This is called endors- 
ing it. 

Now checks play a very important part as a 
substitute for money. A check payable to bear- 
er can be passed from hand to hand as money, 
and it is good as long as the bank is sound, and 


the signer of the check has money deposited in it. | 
But suppose a man in New York wishes to} 


pay a bill in Boston. 
to the order of the man whom he owes, and 
sends it to him in Boston. The latter endorses 
it, and deposits the check in his own bank in 
Boston. The New York bank now owes the value 


of the check to the Boston bank. But each bank | 


in Boston keeps an account with one in New 
York. The Boston bank receiving this New York 
check, sends it to the New York bank with which 
So the check is once more 
transferred to New York, and now one New York 
The check is at last pre- 
sented and paid. 

Here we see that a New York man has paid a 
Boston creditor without sending him any real 
money. The check has passed through three 
hands after it has left the signer, and at last it 
comes to be only a matter between two New York 
As there are Boston checks going every 
day to New York to pay bills, as well as checks 
coming from New York to Boston, the accounts 
between the banks of the two cities only need to 
be balanced, or offset one against another. The 
amount of actual money sent from city to city 
is very small, when the vast extent of business 
is considered. 

The banking business of the present day can 
be best understood by conceiving of all the banks 
of the country as one great bank, with two thou- 
sand branches. In the case we have supposed, 
all that the check has done is to transfer a certain 
amount of money from one branch to another. 


One bank discounts the note of one of its custom- 


ers. He wishes pay a bill, and draws a check 


| for the amount. The man who receives the 
| ple, from the first, have shown themeelves re- check deposits it in another bank. Then all that 


has been done is the transfer of the amount 
from one man’s account to another, possibly in 
the same bank—or branch—but also possibly in 


But it would be hard to name any other tree throne, he would not have reigned long, but another, 


The | 


He draws a check payable | 
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The invention of the “clearing-house”’ ig jy. 
tended to enable the banks of a city to make 
daily balances of accounts with each other at the 
close of business every day. There are fifty or 
more banks in the Boston clearing-house. Every 
day each bank receives checks upon its neigh. 
bors. Thus, John Smith, who has an account at 
the Blackstone Bank, draws a check for fiye 
hundred and sixty dollars, to pay a bill to Henry 
Snooks, who deposits at the Atlas Bank. ( ‘harles 
Jones draws a check for three hundred and forty 
dollars upon the Atlas Bank, which the receiver 
deposits at the Blackstone. Such checks are al] 
sent to the clearing-house, where they are as. 
sorted, the amounts added up, and the differ. 
ences are paid. In the case we have supposed, 
the Atlas Bank has paid out two hundred and 
twenty dollars for the Blackstone, more than the 
latter has paid for it; and this balance is paid by 
the Blackstone Bank. 

At the New York clearing-house the amount 
of money thus paid by one bank for another, on 
which the balances only are settled, reaches 
many millions a day. It would require several 
times as much currency as the banks actually 
have to perform the same business without the 
convenient machinery of the clearing-house. 

The clearing-house is therefore necessary to 
the success of the check system when business 
is large; and the check system permits the trans. 
action, with safety and convenience, of a very 
large amount of business, without the actual 
handling of bank bills, or of specie. 

—+o+—___—_ 
WALKING. 

It is one of the disadvantages connected with the 
prevalence of railways and horse-cars that it pro- 
motes a habit of riding instead of walking. Physi- 
cians tell us that there is no exercise on the whole 
so beneficial as the pedestrian, and yct there is prob- 
ably no country where there is so little walking as 
in this, Walking expands the lungs, braces the 
nerves, quickens the circulation, stimulates the ap- 
petite, facilitates digestion. In riding, one is ex- 
posed more or less to draughts, and is liable to take 
cold. Seldom or never does one catch cold when 
walking, even in the coldest weather. 

An English writer advises that the head be thrown 
well back, so that the throat and lungs may have 
| full play, and that the feet be so planted that the 
| footsteps are almost inaline. The vigorous health 

of Englishmen, and especially of English ladies, is 
plainly due in great measure to their habit of pe- 
| destrian exercise. 

It is customary for many of the students of Cam- 
bridge to walk a distance of eight milesa day. The 
writer knew a gentleman and lady of middle age 
who set off to make a visit to relatives ten miles off. 
Finding, on reaching the office, that the coach had 
left, they started without the least hesitation, and 
traversed the distance on foot. In Germany the 
young men make extensive pedestrian excursions, 
but the ladies, like our own, are too prone to think 
that it is more proper for them to ride. 

We would strongly advise our young readers, par- 
ticularly those who live in cities, to cultivate the 
practice of walking, and never to give it up. It 
would obviate the difficulty, which seems likely to 
increase with native Americans, that (as it has been 
| expressed) “their intellects are not sufficiently cov- 
ered.” The sword is too much for the scabbard. 








+o 
GENIUS AND DEBT. 

What Bacon calls “the wisdom of business,” is not 
always sought after by men of genius. Many of 
| them seem to have a sort of practical contempt for 
| the common rules of arithmetic, and run into debt 
| as easily as they run into literature or oratory. 

The brilliant and eloquent Sheridan seemed to re- 
gard money itself, and not the love of money, as tle 
root ofall evil. Debt to him, judging from his life, 
was the natural condition of man, The recipient, at 
different times, of large sums of money, his object 
appeared to be to get rid of them as soon as possible. 
He spent his first wife’s fortune of £1,600 in a six- 
week’s jaunt to Bath. By his second wife he ob- 
tained a fortune of £5,000, with which sum, and 
£15,000 realized by the sale of land shares, he bought 
an estate in Surrey. Ina short time he was driven 
from it, by debt and duns, to live a life of shifts to 
raise money and evade his creditors. 

His friends were afraid to speak to him or the 
street, the conversation was so costly. One of them 
said that if he took off his hat to Sheridan it would 
cost him fifty pounds; but if he stopped to speak to 
him it would costa hundred. He was so much it 
debt to his milkman, his grocer, baker, and butcher 
that the servant was often obliged to hunt for sev- 
eral hours to find some one who would trust Sheri- 
| dan for coffee, butter, eggs and rolls. 

Mr. Samuel Smiles, in his recent work on “Thrift,” 
tells the following «anecdote of this man who would 
so disgracefully run in debt: 

“While Sheridan was paymaster of the navy, ® 
butcher one day brought a leg of mutton to the 
kitchen. The cook took it and clapped it in the pot 
to boil, and went up stairs for the money; but not 
returning, the butcher coolly removed the pot lid, 
took out the mutton, and walked away with it in his 





ay. 

“Yet, while living in these straits, Sheridan, when 

; invited with his son into the country, usually wel 

| in two chaises and four,—he in one, and his 50! 

| Tom following in the other. 
“The end of all was very sad, For some weeks 

| before his death he was nearly destitute of the 
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means of subsisteuce. His noble and royal friends 
had entirely deserted him. Executions for debt | 
were in his house, and he passed his last days in the 





custody of sheriff’s officers, who abstained from con- | 


yeying him to prison merely because they were as- | 
sured th: ut to remove him would cause his immedi- | 


be 
ate death.’ ey 


COOLNESS OF BISMARK. 

The coolness and readiness of Bismark, the Ger- 
man chancellor, is one of the sources of his strength. 
He is never caught unprepared. No sooner does the 
occasion arise for speech or action, than the speech 
jg uttered and the deed done. Gen. Von Moltke’s 
motto is, “Erst wagen, dann wagen,’ * which may be 
freely translated “Ponder and dare” (first to ponder, 
then to dare; literally, first weigh, then wage). Bis- 
mark seems to have joined to this motto Macbeth’s 
words: 





—**’t were well 
It was done quickly.” 
An incident in his first diplomatic 


trates his cool readiness. In 1851 he was appointed 


Prussian Ambassador to the German Confederation | 


at Frankfort-on-the-Main. The Austrian Ambas- 
sador, who was also President of the august body, 
was haughty, arrogant, and disposed to make the 
Prussian representative feel his relative inferiority. 
At Bismark’s first visit of ceremony, the Austrian 
received him in his shirt-sleeves. 

Bismark, as soon as he caught sight of the coatless 
President, called out, “You are quite right, Excel- 
lency; it is awfully hot here!” and coolly pulled off 
his own coat. 

The Austrian, completely taken aback, jumped 
up, flung on his uniform, and apologized to the 
Prussian for his inadvertence. 


+> 
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BOYISH PRANKS. 
John Angell James, the distinguished minister of 


Birmingham, England, was noted in boyhood for | 


exuberant spirits, and for the heartiness with which 
he engaged in all active sports. 


hood, made him popular and successful as a boy. | 


It was only natural that his love of fun, and his en- | 
thusiasm in new experiments, should lead him at 
times into mischief, and at other times into danger. 

On one occasion he had made large preparations | He would make some twenty boys stand rigidly in 


mission illus- | 


The intense ener- 
gy which gave him such brilliant success in man- | mentions a conversation with Mr. Buchanan, then 


to celebrate Guy Fawkes’ Day by laying out all his | 
pocket-money in the purchase of fire-works. “4 
pockets, and jacket and vest pockets were crammed 
full with his novel stock; and all his playmates were 
coveting his riches. But a Roman candle suddenly 
exploding in his hand, set fire to some squib or crack- 
er in his pocket. The explosions came thick and 
fast, and he might have been dangerously burned, 
but one of the bystanders caught him up, put him 
under a pump, and extinguished both the fireworks 
andthe boy’s enthusiasm. That one lesson was suf- 
ficient for him, as he was never tempted to celebrate 
holidays in that fashion again. 
Sa ean 


A FRENCHMAN’S CONTEST WITH 
ENGLISH. 

Our readers have doubtless heard of the French- 
man who so sadly misused shall and will. Falling 
inariver he cried out, “I will drown; nobody shall 
help me.” But it is hard work for many to whom 
English “comes by nature,” to use these words cor- 
rectly. 

Another Frenchman was sorely puzzled by the 
usual English saluations. In French the ordinary 
salutation is “Comment vous portez-vous?”’ literally, 
How do you carry yourself? It is significant of na- 
tional character, for deportment, or one’s physical 
carriage, is very important in France. A friend one 
day asked this Frenchman, who had begun to speak 
English,— 

“How do you do?” 

“Do vat?” 

“IT mean how do you find yourself ?”” 

“Saire, I never loses myself.” 

“But how do you feel?” 

“Smooth; you just feel me.” 








GOOD SENSE IN DRESSING, 
The daughters of Sir Edward Thornton, the Eng- 


THE YOUTH'’S 


COMPANION, - 





rived froma contemplation of its shortness, and van- | 
| ity, and sorrows. 

Both are philosophers, whose minds are richly 
stored with all the learning of their time, and yet | 
| both are reserved in temperament, shunning crowds | 
| ana popular notice. And both, also, are artists, | 
whose writings are characterized by marvellous | 
beauty of phrase, finished excellence of workman- 
ship, refinement of polish, curious melody of rhythm, 
supreme fitness of epithets, splendor of words, and | 
elevation of style; in these particulars, each being | 
without a rival in his generation. 


| 








scacinccimieselille ns 
AN OLD FABLE, 

Everybody has read the beautiful fable of the 
milkmaid and her pail of milk, told by La Fontaine, 
the French writer of fables. Her dreams of a for- | 
tune from selling the milk and investing the pro- 
| ceeds in eggs, and a pig, and a cow, were soon ended 
by the spilling of the milk and the loss of all her 
capital. But La Fontaine was not the first to tella 
fable with this moral. It may be traced back to In- 
| dia, to a collection of Buddhist fables, several cen- 
| turies before the Christian era. 
| The form, however, is different, a Brahman taking 
| the place of the milkmaid, and a pot of rice being 
substituted fora pail of milk. This fable was trans- 
lated into Arabic, and the form changed again; into 
Persian, with new changes; into Italian and Latin, 
and finally into English, when the milkmaid first 
appears. La Fontaine took the English version of 
the fable, and worked it up in French in such a 
charming form, that it has supplanted all other ver- 
sions, and is now familiar to all European nations. 
Max Muller, in a very learned article, traces the his- 
| tory of the fable from its origin in India to its adop- 
|; tionin France. A large number of fables, current 
in our day, had a similar origin. 











+o >-__— 
FALLING IN A ROW. 
In the “English Note-Book,” Mr. Hawthorne 


| 


our Minister at the Court of St. James, about the 
personal characteristics of the late Czar Nicholas. 
He was very fond of playing with children, often | 
gathering a whole school of them for a good romp. 





row, like so many bricks, then, giving one a push, 
would laugh obstreperously to see the whole row 
tumble down. If his late Majesty had been present 
| before the New York Hippodrome on a recent slip- 
pery day, he might have laughed to his heart’s con- 
tent. 

At the Hippodrome a line had formed for admis- 
sion. The people in the line were close together, and 
served to prop one another up. All would have been 
well if the first man, as the door was suddenly opened, 
had not started back and slipped. He fell backward, 
striking the man behind him, who in turn lost his feet 
and extended the demoralization to his next neigh- 
bor back. It was hardly the place or the time for 
such a proceeding, but the entire line, affected in 
the same manner as a row of closely-placed bricks, 
of which the first one has fallen upon the second, 
sat down on the pavement of Madison Avenue, at 
the feet of the winged griffins which guard the Hip- 
podrome. Many ladies and gentlemen who were 
sitting on the pavements round about saw and pitied 
the performance. 


A 
GOOD PUNS. 


Notwithstanding Dr. Johnson’s dictum, that a man 
who would make a pun would pick a pocket, a good 
pun calls forth a smile, and that is much better than 
afrown. This, of three notorious punsters, named 
Strange, Moore and Wright, is excellent: 

Strange, Moore and Wright dined together one 
day. After dinner, Moore said,— 

“There’ s only one fool among us three, and that’s 
strange.” 

“0,” cried Wright, “there’s one more.” 

“Ah,” said Strange, “that’s right.” 

The poet Longfellow once made a very happy play 
upon his name and that of a gentleman’s: 

A Mr. Longworth, of Cincinnati, being introduced 
to him one evening, some one present remarked 
upon theisimilarity of the first syllable of the two 
names 

“Yes,” said the courteous poet; 
I fear Pope’s lines will apply: 

«‘* Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow.’ ” 


In the poem of “Hohenlinden” occurs the line, 
“And Jser rolling rapidly.”’ 


“but in this case 





lish Minister at Washington, set, in the matter of 
dressing for the street, a good example. They wear 
thick-soled shoes, plain, unpinned-back dresses, and | 
heavy, old-fashioned cloaks. They are pictures of 
health. Of course these young ladies are blessed 
with a mother who is sufficiently sensible to subor- 
dinate their dress to their health. But our Ameri- 
can girls, either with or without the aid of their 
mothers, would find it beneficial if they would dress 
with as much good sense and good taste as do these 
daughters of a nobleman. 
+o 
VIRGIL AND TENNYSON, 

Our readers, at least those whose classical studies 
have introduced them to Virgil, may be pleased to 
know that an English writer has discovered marked 
resemblances between the Roman poet and the poet 
laureate of England. He sees in them kindred spir- 
its, alike in natural gifts and in the cultivation of 
their gifts; men cast in the same mould, having the 
same tastes, and pursuing the same studies, feeling 
alike, and writing alike. 

In proof of his theory he demonstrates, by numer- 
ous quotations, that both poets show such an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the phenomena of sky, and 
Sea, and earth, as is only learned by close personal 
stuly, Toth exhibit great tenderness of feeling, 
and those melancholy views of life which are de- 


It is related that, as some friends of Campbell, the 
author, were leaving his room, after a late supper, 
one of the number had the misfortune to fall down 
a long flight of stairs. The poet, alarmed by the 
noise, opened the door and inquired,— 

“What's that?”’ 

“Tis I, sir, rolling rapidly,” was the apt reply of 
his fallen friend. 

a 
GERMAN BEDS, 

German beds are the annoyance of American trav- 
ellers. Instead of a sheet, blanket, comfortable and 
coverlid, their only covering is another, though 
smaller bed, filled with down. Between these the 
weary are invited to repose. A recent traveller thus 
relates his experience with one of these beds: 


I found my bed at Wittenberg to consist of a mat- 
tress with one sheet spread on it, and on top of that 
a short, fat, down bed. Previous experience of the 
like told me that with this sort of bed, several things 
would ha) pen in the night. The bed would not 
cover my Feet it would not cover my shoulders; it 
would dh intolerably hot if I could curl under 
it, and it could not by any skill of mine be long kept 
on. In order to keep this incumbrance in place, 
you must lie awake all night. 

Accordingly I summoned the waiter, the waiter 
called the chambermaid. I told them thatif I could 
have no other cover, I must at least have another 
sheet, so that my feet might not be left naked and 


one put on, which the maid explained was longer | 
than the other; otherwise the situation was un- 
changed. I insisted that I desired two sheets, in | 
order to have one over me. This was too much for | | 
the experience of the chambermaid, who exclaimed, 

“What, two sheets!” “Yes,” [ said, “two sheets, | 
one above the other.’ With great reluctance my | 

order was executed, 


+o 


A GIRL’S COOLNESS, 

A panic in a New York amphitheatre, caused by a 

false alarm of fire, was imminent. The cool-headed 
manager, by an appeal to the good sense of the au- 
dience, restored order. Buta girl of fourteen years 
of age did even better than that; she put out a fire 
which, but for her presence of mind, might have 
developed into a serious conflagration. Here is the 
incident, and we commend it to the attention of our 
readers. 
The house of Mr. E. S. Whittemore, at Dorchester 
Lower Mills, was saved from burnin the other night 
by the prompt action of Miss Ida Whittemore, four- 
teen years of age, who, when she saw the lace cur- 
tains ignite from the flame of a candle, went to work 
to extinguish the flames by throwing upon them all 
the water she could find in the water-pitcher, then 
going down stairs to the pump, she obtained suffi- 
cient to extinguish the fire entirely. 








DIRECT AND ROUNDABOUT. 


Young writers sometimes imagine that big words 
and sounding sentences carefully balanced, are 
marks of a good style. An acute critic punctures 
that notion sharply, by an illustration: 


Suppose I want to say, “A man down in the woods 
yonder has cut himself badly with an axe, so that he 
cannot walk. Some of us —— go down at once and 
help him home, or he will die.” You would say 
that was talking to the point. But let us translate 
it into grandiose: “One of our felldw-beings over 
_— in the adjacent forest, while using an edged 
istrument, has unfortunately inflicted a severe in- 
cised wound on himself, and thereby completely in- 
capacitated himself for locomotion. It is therefore 
requisite that some of our number should proceed 
without delay to his assistance, and enable him to 
return to his own abode. Unless this is done, there 
— be reason to apprehend a fatal termination to 
e cuse.”’ 
—_—_—_—__ +o -- — - 


IN a recently published gazeteer i is the following 
erratum: “For ‘Dutchman’ read ‘Dr. Adams.’ ”? 
This was almost equal to the well-known erratum in 
& country newspaper: “For ‘alum water’ read ‘Al- 
ma Mater.’ 





THE LITTLE 


MARKER. 





This useful “Card and Linen Marker” is made of white 
metal. It is silver-plated, and very handsomely orna- 
mented. Besides being a useful article in the family, it 
affords much enjoyment to the young folks. With it any 
boy or girl can not only mark their clothing, but can 
print small labels, cards, etc. With the Marker we give 
THREE SETS OF TYPE, a bottle of Indelible Ink, Pad, &c. 
Sent to any address, postage paid, on the receipt of $1 00. 

PERRY MASON & CO. 





WHY IS OUR 
IMPROVED BRACKET SAW 





80 POPULAR? 
Why DOEs the d i for it tantly increase? 
It always 


gives perfect satisfaction, 
FRANKLIN, Ky. 
I received the Bracket Saw in good order, and I must 
tell you that I am delighted with it. I would not part 
with mine, if I could not get another, for more than three 
times what it cost. G. G. PETRI. 
Over 40,000 of these Saws are in constant use. 


Buy it for your children. 
Buy it for your grandchildren. 
Buy it for your neighbors’ children. 
It will develope a mechanical taste. It will help them 


to beautify home. It will help them to earn money. 
Read the following offer: 


OUR IMPROVED 
Bracket and Fret Saw. 
(Size, 6x14 inches.) 

50 Bracket and Ornamental Desi: 


Bracket Saw Blades 5 ee ~~ of fap res- 


tT; 1 Brad rec- | 
ent by mail, on Ey > $1 25. | 


sion Pa 
tions. 





PERRY: MASON & CoO., 








defenceless in the world. They consulted, and 
finally came to a conclusion. When L returned, I 


. found that the sheet had been taken off and anotlier , 





Youth’s Companion Office, 





Ya 


NEAT HOUSEKEEPERS’ 
-STOVE DRESSING. 
No Dust! No Smell! 

Always soft and ready for use without a dish. It will 
do more with less labor and expense, and give a more ele- 
gant and lasting lustre than any Stove Polish ever pro- 
duced. A stove can be dressed on delicate carpet without 
get Ask your grocer for it. Manufactured only by 


—lam3t B. F. BROWN & CO., Boston, Mass. 


2, TRICKS E22 





rowing a hat and instantly thrusting th finger ugh 

jhown im cut) moves, and i 

distinctly seen by all present when suddenly it disappears, 

pow habe is returned to ae owner uninjured. Tho trick can bo 

din the same manner with a coat, vest or other appeal to 
Peasant aad an htof: ;BOT is. Price 25 ce! 

CHAN cbB st lit- 
tle The ti wil wo ly stan: aT w wn by any 
ono ex ho can cause it tolay in any position 
thathec ek Price 25 posed Either ofthe a above Tricks mailed, 
postpaid, reels of price, or both for 


A TRICK nay NOVELTY 
bacon P. 0. Box 


4614, New Fore city. 
“Try R. S. Clark’s Mount Carmel Twist, 
No better silk is made, 
For matchless points in Sewing Silk, 
It puts all others in the shade, 
Enclose $1 20 in letter to R. S. CLarK, Mt. Carmel, 
onn., and receive 1 doz. 100 yd. spools, postage free. 


Lilies, Roses, Violets, Carnations, Geraaiums, etc. 
The Greenbrook & Paterson City Nurseries 
Mail 12 Choice Varieties for $1 00, or 5 for 50 cts., with 3 
Album Chromos or a Fi ine Lilium Gratis. Samples 25 ce. 
Address J. GREIVES, Sec’y, Box 887, Paterson, N. J. 11—2t 

I O for children. 300 — postpaid—for 

25 cents. Birds, Butterflies, Fish, 

Comics, Indians, Chinamen, Bouquets, Landscapes, Ani- 
mals’ Heads, and 20 entirely new designs. 


Visiting Cards—30 varieties—with name, 28 
cents. Samples of every New Style. Send 


St 
65* 28 cents for cards and particulars to 
W. H. WAITT & CO., 


36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


GREAT OFFER! To introduce, we will send 
to any address, for 50 cts. and stamp, 25 of oe choic- 
est varieties of Flower Seed (our selection). Catalogue 
for stamp. All seed warranted. A. HowarpD 7 Co,, 
Seedsmen, Pontoosuc, Tl. =i 


eg Fs. 3 


of all kinds for Amateurs, Machinists, Car- 
penters, and all classes of Mec hanic s. Li- 
ustrated Catalogues free to any address. 
GOODNOW & WIGHTMAN, 23° Cornhill, 


Boston, 
TOL VISITING CARDS. 95 








DECALCOMANIE 











INE BRIS 
with your name beantifully esa sent by return 
mail, on receipt of 10 cts. and 3 cent stamp. I have 
70 kinds of cards, a list of which, with samples of 65 
styles of printing and agents’ price list, will be sent 
with each new order; and I make the above offer, as 
I wish to introduce my cards into every family. 5 

packs, 5 names, to one address for 50 cts. You will want 

more when you get the first lot. * More than pleased,” 

“Never was so well suited before,” are almost unani- 

mous expressions. I employ expert and skilful printers 

and furnish the best of work, and printed nearly one mil- 

lion cards in Dec., 1875. Write name, town ‘and state 

Address, W.C. CANNON, 

30 Kneeland Street, Boston, Mass. 


~ “f HAVE BUT ONE REGRET, 
and that is I did not get it before.”"— Vide a 
yurchaser. The Centennial Printing 
ress, 82 OO. Complete Printing Office, 
$5 (0. Send for new Illustrated Catalogue 
of the Young America Presses, Type, &e. 
Pes 0 cts. culars fre 
b We WATSON, 73 « ‘ornhill, ‘Boston. 


CHROMOS of ev: ery kind, Foreign ‘and Americ an. 20 
Magnificent 9x11 Mounted Chromos for $1. 
Satisfaction guar: J.LatTHam & Co., 419 Washing- 
ton St eet, Bos’ Mass. 48—It 


plainly. 





















CATARRH, DEAENESS, . CONSUMPTION, 
positively a by the New Method. Consultation 
free by mail. Can be_used at home. Visit to N. Y. not 


necessary. eh. Dr. 
8 W ldth Street, New York. 


KID HUNT’S MEAT 


THE CREAT 
souive remedy for Dro sy and all diseases = 


NEY me DICIN 
ek am ladder and Urina: 


edy y verahic ane and 
prepared oxEre aly for the above diseases. It has 
cured thousa: bottle warranted. Send to W. 
E. Clarke, Providence, .I., for illustrated naar a 


If your druggist don't have it, he will order it for you. 


Ml 


STODDARD, Medical bs a Ta 
dt 








Male or Female. Send your address and get 
something that will bring you in honorably 
NT over $150 a month sure. 

INVENTORS’ UNION, 


SECIS 6 —-26t 173 Greenwi ich Street, New ¥ ork. 
tae A MONTH. —Age nts wanted every where. 
Business honorable and first-class. Par- 
ticulars sent free. Address 

J.WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 





DECALCOMANTIE, 
or TRANSFER PICTURES, with book of 
24 pp., giving full instructions in this new 
and beautiful art, sent post-paid for 10 cts, 
100 asa'tu pictures, 50 ct, They are Heads Landscapes, Animals, 
Birds, Insects, Flowers, Autumn Leaves, Comic Figures, &c. 
They can be easily transferred to any article #0 as to imitate the 
most beautiful painting. Also, 5 aa: GEM CHROMOS 
for 10 cts, ; 50for 60 cts. Agents 
| Address J. L. PATTEN &CO., 162 William Street, New York. 


~ Graefenberg Vegetable Pills 
Act gently, removing disturbing causes without leaving 
the system in an unhealthy condition. 

GRAEFENBERG MARSHALL’S CATHOLICON, 
A wonderful remedy for those distressing complaints to 
which women are subject. These medicines are purely 

vegetable. Sold by all Druggists. Send for Almanac. 

= —ly GRAEFE ENBERG COMPANY, 56 Reade St., N.Y. 


and ~ Morphine habit absolutely and 
speedily cured. Painless; no publicity. 
Send stamp for particuiars. Dr. Carl- 
ton, 187 Washington St., Chicago, Il. 


Sample to Agents! Needed in every family. 

Large profits! Sendstamp. M.MIKOLAS 

& CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 43—52t 
Agents for the best selling Prize 


W N f ED Package in the world. It con- 
@ tains 15 sheets paper, 15 envel- 


opes, Golden Pen, Pen Holder. Pencil. patent Yard Meas- 
ure, and a piece of Jewelry. Single package, with prize, 
postpaid, 25 ce. Cirenlgr fre x 
42—52t BRIDE ‘< ‘CO., 769 Broadw ay, N.Y. 
AMATEUR REKERS 


Wo 
Can find everything they require in 


RARE AND FANCY WOODS, 


and Four Books of Beautiful Designs. Send 3-ct. stamp 


























41 Temple Place. 


Boston, Mass. 


for our new and enlarged Catalogue and Price-list (3d edi- 
tion. inst isered) to GEO. EF & CO., Foot 
| E. 5th and 6th Sts., New York. 34--26t 
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For the Companion. 


ORDER. 
Like skeletons rise the bare trees, gaunt and stark; 
The poignant air is calm; no breezes roam; 
Millions of stars, in the blue winter dark, 
With throbbing radiance whiten its vague dome. 


I throw my head far backward, till there stay 
No gleams of earth in what my vision meets, 

And through night’s luminous blooms I seem to stray, 
As through a summer meadow of marguerites. 


At the grand order of this intricate maze, 
Its boundless balance, its miraculous art, 
IT am thrilled with wonder that no words can phrase, 
Yet a strange thought strikes discord through my heart. 
What if some portion of this marvellous plan 
Grew suddenly weak and faltered in its place, 
And one long, mighty, ominous shudder ran 
Through all the immense black altitudes of space? 
And satellite planets from their own suns fled 
To plunge amid cold voids of skies unknown, 
With all the peoples upon their bosoms dead, 
And all their haughtiest cities overthrown ? 
And system told to system its wild fears, 
Till each in flery disarray was riven, 
Aud terrible crashes of colliding spheres 
Roured ruin through the infinitudes of heaven? 


Dizzied and shocked at such a ghastly dream, 
Again toward earth I turn my dazzled sight, 
And watch how tranquilly the dim lands gleam, 
Touched by the grave quietus of the night! 
Filled with new thoughts, on heaven once more I gaze, 
And hear, while peace restores me to her spell, 
Invisible sentinels down starry ways 
Pass the deep, resonant watchword, “All is well!” 
EpGAR Fawcett. 
——__ +o+—____-— 


For the Companion, 
BILLY BRAY. 


The story of this man’s usefulness is a striking 
one. It shows how much good can be done by 
even an ignorant laborer, if he is earnest and 
persevering. 

Billy worked in the Cornwall mines. He was 
once a drunkard, and terribly profane and de- 
praved., But the call of the Master came to him, 
as it did to Simon Peter, “Follow thou me!” 
and after a mighty struggle, he parted with his 
old wicked life forever, and became a most de- 
voted and diligent disciple. 

Full to overflowing of spiritual joy and love, 
he could not possibly help telling his experience, 
and trying to win others to try it for themselves. 

Besides opportunities to drop a good word now 
and then while in the mines, this earnest poor 
man improved the spare time of every day after 
his eight hours’ work was over, and all the leisure 
of the Sabbath, in preaching (after his rude 
fashion) to his fellow-miners. They could un- 
derstand him better than they could any minis- 
ter, and numbers of them began a religious life 
under the influence of his sincere appeals and 
prayers. 

He established several meeting-places, and a 
curious instance of his meek faith and evident 
favor with his Master, is the way he procured a 
pulpit for one of these simple ‘“‘chapels.”’ 

He saw an old three-cornered cupboard among 
some trumpery at an auction, A friend who 
knew him, overheard him wishing he could buy 
it, and gave him six shillings for that purpose. 
At the auction Billy began to bid, but when he 
had gone as high as six shillings, another man 
offered seven, and got the cupboard. 

“Well,”’ sighed poor Billy, ‘Father do know 
best. He’ll find a way.” 

He went to his place, and prayed over the 
matter, and then felt impelled to follow the 
buyer home, The man had the cupboard on a 
cart, but when he arrived at his house, he could 
not make it go into any door. 

Quickly Billy stepped forward, and offered 
him six shillings to carry it down to his chapel. 

“T'll do it,” said the man, disgusted with his 
purchase, “and glad to get rid o’ the thing.” 

So Billy Bray got his cupboard after all, and 
altered it over into a pulpit. 

“Thankee, Lord!”’ he said, fervently. “It’s 
just like Him! The Lord knewI’d no money to 
hire a cart, and he got this man to carry it for 
nothin’.”’ 

But the good work of the poor, ignorant, Cor- 
nish miner was by no means confined to his 
meetings. “Hand-picked fruit be better’n any 
shook off the tree,”’ he said, and he went to all 
the houses and talked with every person, one by 
one, until, as he expressed it, “the good Lord 
gave him every soul on the mountains.” 

Then a “church school-house’’ was built, and, 
to Billy’s dismay, a vicar was put in charge of 
the parish who was a “formalist.” Full of hope, 
however, he prayed earnestly to God for the 
clergyman, and, strange as it may seem, this 
scholarly man was himself converted at last to 
the simple laborer’s pure and living piety. 

Billy Bray’s fame is throughout all Cornwall 





now. He isone of Christ’s chosen ones; and the 
worst characters in the shire freely confess the 
good he has done, and continues to do, 
or 

FOSSILS IN AMERICAN CAVES. 

Many caves have been found in Europe, filled 
with fossil bones of animals of kinds not now 
living; and mingled with animal bones are those 
of men who hunted the animals, and lived on 
them. A Missouri artist, Mr. A. J. Conant, has 
found similar caves in that State: 


Mr. Conant, about two years ago, made some 
interesting discoveries of human skulls and skel- 
etons, supposed to belong to a people who exist- 
ed before the historic period; and as it is under- 
stood that he has been engaged since 1862 in col- 
lecting the materials of a work on archeology, 
it may well be supposed that he is enthusiastic 
in following up his discoveries. 

He and his party first visited Bruce’s Cave, 
so named after one of the early settlers, who 
made saltpetre from the cave deposits. The cav- 
ern is in the limestone formation, with an en- 
trance about one hundred and thirty feet in the 
bluffs, above the Gasconade River. They first 
entered a spacious chamber, but as the passage 
narrowed, the party were forced to get down on 
their knees and crawl some distance. They next 
made a nearly perpendicular ascent of fifty feet, 
when they entered a large chamber sparkling 
with stalactites of snowy whiteness, like alabas- 
ter, with hundreds of bats hanging in festoons 
from the roof. 

Having explored the caverns, the work of ex- 
cavation began at the mouth of the cave, where 
bones and implements were found. They made 
a vertical section of six feet, and studied the 
stratification of the soft deposits. The layers 
changed from a black rich soil to ashes, alternat- 
ing with strata composed of soil and ashes inter- 
mixed, 

It was in these strata that human bones and 
fragments were found. The skulls exhibit a 
low facial angle, and the teeth, some of which 
dropped out, are as well preserved as if drawn 
by a dentist yesterday. There is the skull of an 
old man, known from the knitting together of 
the sutures; and also one of an infant, of almost 
wafer-like thinness, and the several parts separ- 
ated at the sutures. 

Beside the skulls there were found arrow and 
spear-heads, flint implements, knives, and awls 
for sewing skins, made of bone, very hard and 
polished; also the bones of the turtle, deer and 
wild turkey, intermingled with various frag- 
ments of carnivorous and browsing animals, not 
yet identified. Great care was required in ex- 
huming these remains, as the skulls were liable 
to be broken by the pick. 

The second cave explored was about a mile 
distant from the former, and is locally known as 
“Ash C.ve,’’from the fact that there is a deposit 
of ashes frem the saltpetre manufactured there 
about thirty years ago. These saltpetre opera- 
tions have so far disturbed the original deposits 
that nothing satisfactory could be obtained, ex- 
cept one corpse, which was found in a sitting 

posture, with his knees drawn up to his face. 
Vith this corpse was also found the nearly en- 
tire skeleton, very much decayed, of an elk, or 
large-sized deer. 


—__-_-_ +o 
UNFORTUNATE BRAVERY. 


A Dutch farmer in Pennsylvania was brave 
above measure in charging upon thieves, and 
came off second best. It won’t do to forget the 
old proverb, so consoling to cowards, ‘‘Discretion 
is the better part of valor.’’ The farmer had 
good reason to remember it, after his sorry ex- 
perience. 


Samuel Erb, of East Pennsboro’ township, had 
been to church one night, and as he approached 
his house, was startled by a commotion in his 
chicken-coop. On investigating the cause, he 
discovered three men wringing the necks of his 
poultry. 

When the thieves saw him, they fled with 
their plunder, seeking shelter among some bush- 
es. Mr. Erb, with his dog, pursued them, but a 
couple of shots from the thieves caused the dog 
to retreat. 

A pistol was then presented to Erb by the rob- 
bers, who took his money and watch, and then 
compelled him to take off his clothes, stripping 
him to his shirt and drawers. They then gagged 
him and tied his hands bchi _ his back, and he 
was allowed to go home, the thieves taking their 
departure also. A correspondent of the Journal 
tells the rest of the story as follows: 

“The feelings of Mr. Erb can be easier imagined 
than described, as he walked home through the 
keen air. But his troubles were not yet over, 
for at his gate he was met by his dog, which had 
deserted him. 

‘Failing to recognize his master, he kept bark- 
ing and snapping through the pales at his legs. 
Mrs. Erb, being aroused by the noise, looked out 
the window, and seeing his white figure dancing 
in the moonlight, thought it was a ghost, called 
her father, who was staying with her at the 
time, who came armed with the shot gun, and 
opening the door, he called off che dog. 

“He then desired to know what the man in so 
strange an attire wanted. Never was man more 
willing to speak, or more unable than Mr. Sam- 
uel Erb. So the only reply was afew nods of 





the head, accompanied by as many jumps with 
| the feet. 

“Mr. Boozer then brought his weapon to his 
| shoulder, and taking aim at the supposed ghost, 
| demanded it to speak immediately, or leave the 
|premises. With this he coupled the promise 

that a failure to comply, would cause him to 
re. 


“Mr. Erb was now ina great dilemma. 


Speak 
he could not. 


he went away, he would freeze; and he was 
nearly frozen. He turned to go, and as he did 
so, his wife saw his arms were tied on his back. 
Telling her father this, that gentleman called to 
him to come back, but kept the gun pointed, | 
saying as long as there was no evidence of hos- | 
tility, there need be no fear. Mr. Erb trem-| 
blingly obeyed, and on drawing near was recog- | 
nized, and taken in and cared for.’’—Mechanics- 
burg, Pa., Journal. 

i 2 

For the Companion. 
THE MONITOR. 


A restless fellow was little Phil, 
Whose hardest trial was—keeping still; 
And—not an unusual thing with boys— 
He’d no idea when he made a noise. 


’T was time for stady, the master said, 

As toward one corner he shook his head. 

Where slates and pencils and busy hum 

Brought forth no answer to given sum. 

“T must have order!” he said again, 

But issued the stern command in vain; 

So, calling him out to the front, “Now, Phil,” 

He said, ‘‘you must try to keep one boy still!” 

nite proud of his office, Phil took his stand 
yhere every scholar he could command, 

And a sudden hush passed over the school 

As soon as Philip began to rule. 


“Tom Jones is talking! and Bob Magie!— 
Master, he made a face at me !— 

And Harry Jarvis and Johnny Hall 

Are a-throwing spit-balls upon the wall!” 


The master smiled at the quick report 

Of culprits unto his notice brought, 

And said, with approving nod to Phil, 

“Well, try your best to keep one boy still? 

Phil tried his best, by despotic rule, 

To keep good order within the school, 

But after the study hours were spent 

I doubt if he knew which boy was meant. 
JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 
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YANKEE DOODLE IN 1814. 


Americans, when questioned what is their 
“national air,’’ or tune, sometimes hesitate 
whether to say they have none, or three. The 
tune called “America” is perhaps oftener per- 
formed as such than any other, though its music 
is not native to our country. But in a sense, 
“America,” “Hail Columbia,” and “Yankee Doo- 
dle’ are all “national airs” of the United States. 
The following incident shows how the question 
stood in the minds of our statesmen more than 
sixty years ago: 


At the close of the last war with England, by 
the treaty of peace signed at Ghent (in Belgium), 
after the Ministers Plenipotentiary of Great 
Britain and the United States had nearly con- 
cluded their pacific labors, the burghers of that 
quaint old Dutch city determined to give an en- 
tertainment in their honor, and desired to have 
the national airs of the two treaty-making pow- 
ers performed, as a part of the programme. So 
the musical director was directed to call upon the 
American Ministers, and to obtain the music of 
the national air of the United States. 

No one knew exactly what to give, and a con- 
sultation ensued, at which Bayard and Gallatin 
favored ‘Hail Columbia,” while Clay, Russell, 
and Adams were decidedly in favor of “Yankee 
Doodle.” The musical director was called in 
and informed of the decision. 

He then asked if any of the gentlemen had the 
music, and receiving a negative reply, suggested 
that perhaps one of them could sing or whistle 
the air. 

“T can’t,” said Mr. Clay; “I never whistled or 
sung a tune in my life. Perhaps Mr. Bayard 
can.”” 

“Neither can I,’ replied Mr. Bayard. ‘“Per- 
haps Mr. Russell can.’ 

Mr. Russell, Mr. Gallatin, and Mr. Adams in 
turn confessed their lack of musical ability. 

“T have it,” exclaimed Mr, Clay, and ringing 
the bell, he summoned his colored body-servant. 

“John,”’ said Mr. Clay, ‘‘whistle Yankee Doo- 
dle for this gentleman.” 

John did so; the chief musician noted down 
the air, and at the entertainment the Ghent Bur- 
gher’s Band played the national air of the Unit- 
ed States, with variations, in grand style.—Bos- 
ton Journal. 
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A MONKEY ON SHIPBOARD. 


A writer in Our Dumb Animals communicates 
some diverting facts about two tame apes of the 
species called “pongo,” kept as pets by sailors at 
sea. One of these seems to have been a very neat 
and particular sort of fellow. It kept its stall 
very neat and clean, not only sweeping, but fre- 
quently washing it out with a cloth. It washed 
its face and hands like a man, manifested kindly 
feelings towards all who treated it in a friendly 
manner, and would even kiss its keeper, but 
was as shy of strangers as confiding in acquain- 
tances. 


Our pongo became very much attached to two 
cats, and was never happier than when going 
about with one under each arm, or one on one 
shoulder and the other on its head. Finding 
said cats’ claws at times troublesome, Mr. Pongo 
once fully examined their paws, and endeavored 
to pull out the offending claws with its long 
fingers. 

Not succeeding, however, it preferred the in- 
convenience of an occasional scratch to the loss 
of the good company of the cats. While on 
shipboard, another pongo, named Jocko, was in 
the habit of watching an opport nity to get at 
the flour-barrel, in the absence of the cook, when 
it would cover its head with flour, and thus pow- 
dered, reappear among the sailors, to their great 
amusement. 








Two days in the week they received sago and 


their mess for Jocko, who was sure to be oy 
hand. Unfortunately, the animal grew to be 
exceedingly fond of strong drink and wines, 
When offered a glass of malaga, it would take 
it carefully, drink without spilling a drop, and 
smacking its lips with delight, reach out the 
glass formore. But alas! Jocko’s love for spirits 
proved its ruin. 

One night it swallowed the contents of a bottle 
of rum, became intoxicated, ran about like a 
madman, then fell, stiff and motionless, foaming 
at the mouth. Soon it was attacked by nervous 
fever. During its sickness, it took its medicine 
regularly, and would stretch out its arm on the 
doctor’s appearance, that he might feel its pulse, 
The poor creature looked so pitiful, so human, 
that its attendants could not repress their tears, 





A DIVER’S COMPANIONS. 


Sea monsters are not pretty companions, when 
interviewed at home by meddlesome visitors, 
Mr. Frank Buckland relates a bit of experience 
by a diver while hunting after an ancient ship. 
load of dollars under the sea, off the north-east 
coast of Ireland. 


While hunting among the wreck for the dol. 
lars, Mr. Wood had some curious under-water 
adventures. One of the divers complained that 
he was annoyed by a lobster, and couldn't work. 
Mr. Wood learned the whereabouts of the lob- 
ster, and went down after him. He soon discov- 
ered Mr. Lobster, sitting under a rock, looking 
as savage asa lobster can look. His feelers were 
pointed well forward, and he held out his two 
great claws wide open in a threatening attitude. 

Wood, knowing the habits of lobsters, offered 
this fellow his crow-bar, which he immediately 
nipped with his claws. Then, watching his op- 
portunity, he _— the signal line over the lob- 
ster’s tail, made it fast, and signalled to the men 
above to “haul away.” This they did, and away 
flew Mr. Lobster, flying up through the water into 
the air above, with his claws still expanded, and 
as scared as a lobster could be. 

A great conger eel also paid the divers a visit. 
He was an immense fellow, and he kept swim- 
ming around Wood, but would not come near 
him. Wood was afraid of his hand being bitten, 
as a conger eel’s bite is very bad. He once knew 
a diver whose finger was seized by a conger, 
This brute took all the flesh clean off the man’s 
finger. A conger is a very dangerous animal to 
a man when diving in the water. 

However, this conger kept swimming round 
about Wood, so he took his clasp-knife out and 
tried to stab him; but the conger would not come 
near enough to be struck. It was a long time 
before the conger would go away; and even after 
he had gone away, Wood could not go on work- 
ing, because be was not sure that the brute was 
really gone for good, and he might have come 
out of some corner at any minute and nipped his 
fingers. 





STYLES OF RIDING. 


We doubt if the boys who delight to ride 
“bareback” know that they are representatives 
of an ancient school of horsemanship. There 
are two styles of riding, which are called the 
Eastern and the Western styles. A writer in 
the New Quarterly Magazine, describing these 
two styles, says: 


The type of Eastern is best seen in the modern 
Bedouin Arab, with its short stirrups, peaked 
saddle, and severe bit; and the Western type, in 
its simplest form, is beautifully exemplified in 
the Elgin marbles, where naked men_bestride 
barebacked horses. To ride after this fashion is 
an athletic exercise; the strength of the man is 
set against the strength of the horse, with little 
adventitious aid. 

The rider restrains the horse’s impetuosity by 
the sheer force of his arm; and he maintains a 
seat on his back by exercising the muscles of his 
legs. It is the equitation of athletics and of 
horses; but it is clear that the balanced seat of 
the Arab, and the more complete command over 
his horse which follows from the greater security 
of his seat, would make him infinitely more for- 
midable in war than the European, in spite of 
the superior size and strength of the latter. 

History teaches us how the cavalry of the Sar- 
acens—small men on small horses—rode down 
the Christian horsemen till they learned to ride 
with the bits, and saddles, and lances of the 
Moslem cavalry. 


oo oe 


ADAM AND LOW. 
It is astonishing what a pat word will do in 
the way of advancing a man. Here is an illus- 
tration of its influence: 


At a church in Scotland, where there was 4 
popular call, two candidates offered to preach, 
of the names of Adam and Low. The last 
preached in the morning, and took for his text, 
**Adam, where art thou?” He made a most ex- 
cellent discourse, and the congregation were 
much edified. In the evening Mr. Adam 
preached, and took for his text, “Lo, here I 
am.” The impromptu and his sermon gained 
him the church. 


——_+o+—__—_ 


RELIEF FROM TOOTHACHE. 


An exchange says, “A London doctor has dis 
covered that you may cure the toothache by dis- 
solving half a dram of bicarbonate of soda in an 
ounce of water, and holding the solution in your 
mouth, If this really is a certain remedy for the 





most terrible of all sublimated agonies, the doc 
tor who gives it to the world deserves to have 
his name written in letters of gold upon every 








If he stayed, he would be shot; if | cinnamon, and never failed to spare a portion of 


jaw in the land to which it may bring relief 
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For the Companion. 


SPRING. 
Iam coming, surely coming, 
Wait and watch a little while,— 
When I come with treasure laden, 
I shall want a welcome smile! 
Soon you'll see the birds and blossoms, 
They will follow in my train; 
Little children, waiting, watching, 
Will you welcome them again, 
By-and-by? 


Iam coming, surely coming, 
To awake the sleeping earth, 
Out of all this barren brownness 
I will bring new life, new birth! 
Hills and valleys shall be fragrant 
With the breath of early flowers, 
I will bring the warmest sunshine, 
Song of birds and genial showers, 
By-and-by! 


Iam coming, surely coming, 

Little children, wait and see 
If I shall not, as I promise, 

Fill your hearts with joy and glee; 
Lilies, daisies, violets sweet, 

Buds and blossoms without end,— 
Little children, tell me truly, 

Will you welcome your old friend, 

By-and-by ? 
Mrs, R. N. TURNER. 
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For the Companion. 


FLOWERS THAT TALK. 


o”— 

Pop, pop! 

“O my goodness! O!” 

This interesting bit ef conversation was carried 
on at the foot of a garden, between a small girl 
and a tall primrose. 

The sun had just gone down behind the pur- 
ple hills, the tops of which little Jessie could see 
above the hedge. 

She had been making hollyhock dolls all in 
yellow, and white, and rose-colored silk, and 
the grass all around her little camp chair under 
the azalia was strewn with bright bits,—proofs 
of a busy hour at dressmaking. 





Jessie sprang up to see about it. 


every day. 


But who ever supposed that they opened with 
Jessie had seen them many a time 
spreading their yellow petals to the dew, and 
had no reason for thinking that they did not 
2 just as the roses do,—softly and leaf by 


& pop? 


Three primroses had burst into blossom with 
the faintest of sounds, yet with a force that set 
the plant in a shiver, and then Jessie watched 


for the fourth. 


Every bud was still, and she gave the stalk a 
little shake, as a gentle reminder. They were 
Rot to be driven, but they might be coaxed; so, 
with her fat forefinger, she softly touched a bud, 


&nd~Pop!—it was a flower! 


Thereupon, several buds became flowers at 
Once, and Jessie, excited and curious, broke the 
Poor primrose from its stem and ran to Aunt 


anny on the verandah. 


It was the evening primrose that spoke, and 


It was a tall, uncared-for plant, which would 
have looked very like a weed, but for the cluster 
of pretty yellow blossoms that opened at sunset 


folks’’— 

Aunt Fanny’s laugh caused Jessie to stop and | 
take full breath. 

“It is a family custom among evening prim- 

roses, Jessie. They are very abrupt in their 

manners. As it is against their principles to 

come out before the sun sets, they hurry out as 

soon as possible after, so as to have the full hour 

between sunset and dusk,—the hour they love 

the best. If they were as lazy as the roses are, 

it would take them from sunset to sunrise to open. 

‘Was there ever anything like it before?’ Yes, 

indeed. There is a wonderful palm tree—the 

tall palm of Zeilan—that blossoms once in the 

year, and then bursts its bud with a sound like a 
pistol shot.”’ 

“How it must frighten all the timid little howers 
down among the grasses, Aunt Fanny, and the 
birds,—I wonder if they build nests in that tree?’ 

Aunt Fanny was very practical, and seldom 
encouraged Jessie’s imagination when she wished 
to instruct her in matters of fact. 

“There is the fringed gentian,’’ she continued, 
“which loves the light that the primrose shrinks 
from. If you bring a gentian close to a lighted 
lamp, the flower, which had closed for the even- 
ing, will suddenly expand with a flower-smile 
that is perfectly charming. Then there are pods 
with springs in their backs,—like a snapping- 
turtle, only they can only snap once in their 
lives,—and_ seed-cups with a bit of natural ma- 
chinery in them that causes them to burst and 
scatter their seed around them. They know 
when it is seed-time, and‘then they do their own 
seed-sowing. Ah, the wise little plants! They 
know when to sleep and when to wake; when to 
keep silence, and when to—speak, shall I say?” 





‘Pop, auntie; that is the way primroses talk.” 
“They will be your teachers, you see, Jessie, 
if you will let them. If you listen, you will hear 
the rose say, ‘Be slow to speak of the faults of 
others if you would have a heart like a rose,— 
pure, beautiful, beloved; and the primrose will 
say, ‘Be quick to do good, for the night cometh.’ ” 
“Ts that the language of flowers, auntie?” 
“Yes; everything God has made has a language, 
if we but listen. There was once a talking foun- 
tain, it is said, which, if one were alone beside 
it, and very, very still, would tell him the right 
thing to do if he were in doubt; but it was not 
the fountain, it was the same voice that speaks 
through the flowers, and everything we hear or 
‘look upon, if we only listen with the heart. It 
is God’s voice.” 
Jessie grew very quiet, and looked at her 
flowers a long time. 
‘Jessie is thinking it all out{now,”’’ auntie said 
to herself. 
A little later papa came from the city, and 
found his little girl asleep in a great arm-chair 
on the verandah. 

“Jessie! Jessie! Jessamine!’’ he cried. 
weeds! The dew is beginning to fall, Fanny, 
and the child will get a cold.” 


’ 





“They popped, Aunt Fanny! every primrose 


“What's this! Asleep with her hands full of |} ~~~ — — 





\Isn’t it a funny flower? Was there ever any- | never learn a sweeter lesson than that they have | 
thing like it before? Do you think the fairy- taught her to-night. 
with the heart.” 


She has learned to listen 
Mary A. Latupury, 
— Or 


For the Companion. 


WORDS. 
Nouns are names of things or men,— 
John aud William, ink and pen. 


Pronouns take the place of names,— 
She for Mary, he for James. 


An adjective describes a noun,— 
The quiet country, busy town. 


Verbs can tell us what is done,— 
Read and write, or walk and run. 


Adverbs tell how, when or where,— 
Answer truly, who goes there? 


Interjections pop right out 
Before you think, as,—Ok! no doubt. 


Conjunctions fasten things together,— 
Clear and cold but pleasant weather. 


Prepositions fasten words 
And show their bearings,—deer in herds. 
CuaRL. 
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For the Companion. 


TOP-KNOT. 
“Mamma! mamma!”’ said Benjie, coming in 
from his play, with a sober face; ‘my little 
speckled chicken wants to get into Snowball’s 
coop, and Sarah wouldn’t let me put him in; she 
said Snowball would peck him. She wouldn't, 
mamma, would she? She’s just as kind to her 
chickies as can be.”’ 
“Yes, dear; but she would be very likely to 
peck one that is not her own. I think Sarah is 
right. Hens very seldom let any other chickens 
come near their own. But I once read a pretty 
story—a true one—of a hen that had lost her own 
eggs, and took care of some motherless chickens. 
Shall I tell you?” 
The cloud left Benjie’s face instantly, and sun- 
shine came back at the mention of a story. 
“A little girl,’? said mamma, “had two pet 
hens. She called them Top-knot and Speckled- 
breast. They were both sitting at the same 
time, with ten or twelve eggs apiece. 
“One day a stray, hungry dog found Top- 
knot’s nest, when she had left it a moment to 
get food or water, and took every one of her 
eggs for his breakfast.’’ 
Benjie’s eyes opened wide. 
‘Why, mamma, what a dog! Bruno wouldn’t 
touch an egg.’’ 
“No, because he is a good, trusty dog, and 
knows we would not like to have the eggs taken. 
But all dogs are fond of them, and this poor 
stray dog was very hungry. Bruno is well fed 
three times a day, you know.” 
“Well, it was too bad,”’ said Benjie; ‘‘the lit- 
tle girl was sorry, I guess.” 
“Yes, she cried very hard about it. And poor 
Top-knot was terribly distressed. Soon after- 
ward the other hen hatched ten tiny yellow 
chicks, as pretty and soft as could be; but ina 
day or two she died, nobody could tell why. 
“The little girl took the chickens in her apron, 
put them on the soft, green grass, and scattered 
crumbs for them; but they did not know even 
how to pick them up, they were so young. 
“Top-knot came along and saw them. 
“She began to cluck to them, and pick up 
crumbs, as if she wanted to show them how to 
do it, and soon she cuddled them all, safe and 
warm, under her wings. They stayed there 
more than an hour. 
‘From that time she took care of them, just 
as if they were her own, and brought up a pret- 
ty brood.” M. O. J. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


i. 

BIBLE NAMES. 

To fill these blanks, yon first guess the word required 
to fill the first blank. Prefix one letter, and you have the 
word required to fill the second blank. Prefix to this 
another letter, and you have the word for the third blank. 
The last word in the verse may sometimes require the pre- 
fix of two or more letters. EXAMPLE: 

















“Carry her in, then,’ 
Popped like pop-corn! What made them do so? gently! Don’t take away the flowers. She will} 


said Aunt Fanny; “but 





A famous man was born in ; Ur) 
A famous man was stayed by ———; (Hur) 
A famous army marched through ; _ (Shar) 
A vast city was built by ——. (Asshur) 
Strength, and a name for God was $ 
A famous idol god was ; 











A famous martyr was : 
A place of wondrous fame was 





A city of great fame was ; 
(Noah's grandson was Greek -——); 
The conquering Christ is called $ 
(A name in common Greek was +——)} 
A famous woman’s spouse was . 











A famous giant king was . 
A great unknown was wicked H 
And history is all 
To solve the mystery of 


A fountain, and a city ——— 
The land of Judah were called ——}; 
A famous criminal was . 




















A famous altar was named : 
A famous water was called ———; 
Sire of a deathless son was . 








Famous in sacrifice was the ; 
A famous grandfather had H 
Home of a famous bride 








—_—, 


Son of a famous sire, I 
Myself a famous father H 
A nobler fame has 











Sister of famous men, | ——— 
Prophet and singer of 
Yet once God smote me 





! E. L. E. 








A poisonous serpent. 


GRANGER, 
3. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 
Guess these six words, the easiest or most evident 


first, and write them in acolumn one above another, 
in their order as given. The initials downwards 


will give the first name and the final letters the 
last name of a noted English novelist: 

A favorite game with boys; Offensive to the sight; 
Not dark; A kind of purse; A reverberated sound; 
Utter desolation. JESSE W. WICKS. 


4. 
CHARADE. 


For my Jirst all ships do sail, 
As my second may command; 
Find my third on human feet; 
Travellers need my whole at hand. 


-~ HH. D. 


5. 
CONUNDRUM. 





What horticultural operation are these boys at- 
tempting? L.@. 


6. 
WORD-SQUARE. 


Fruits to be found on certain trees, 
Take off the shell, and eat at your ease. 


A preposition, denoting where, 

Lay a book on the table and it will be there. 
A garment, ancient, simple, and loose, 
Among the old Romans in common use, 


Something a dog will often do; 
I’ve known a fire to behave 80, too. 
Aunt Lois. 





Three cities of the United States. 


INDIANA. 
8. 


Change my first letter from that which means 
fastening, and find a trembling; ——_ again, aud 
leave a defacing; again, and a besmearing with tar; 
again, and leave quarrelling. J.P. B. 





Conundrums. 


What is that which goes when a wagon goes, stops 
when the wagon stops, is of no use to the wagon, 
and yet that which the wagon can not go without? 
Noise. 

If an old woman in a red cloak were to overtake a 
fierce ram in a narrow lane, what transformation 
would take place? The ram would turn to butter 
(butt-her), and the old woman into a scarlet runner. 

Why are ripe potatoes in the ground like thieves? 
Because they ought to be taken up. 

Why is a maid-servant, when a procession passes 
near her master’s house, like a ship on the coast at 
the commencement of a heavy gale? Because she 
always runs out to sea (see). 

Wiy is an epicure who has just finished his dinner 
like an Arabincamp? Because he is in-tent on the 


essert. 
What is the difference between fixed stars and 
shooting-stars? The first are suns, the other darters. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Mew-tie-near. (Mutineer.) 

2. “Always taking out of the meal tub, never put- 
ting in, soon comes to the bottom.” 

3. Composition. 

4. Mandate, Mangrove, Mandible, Manage, Man- 
7 eee Mannite, Manure. 
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SNOW-CLEARING IN THE HIMALAYAS, 

The inhabitants of Zanskar, a district of Ladakh, 
high up in the Himalayas, live in a severe climate. 
Spring, summer and autumn make, all together, but 
little more than five months. Winter closes in at 
once, confining the people and the cattle within 
doors for more than six months. 

As the snow lies long on the ground, and the sum- 
mer is very short, the people have been obliged, by 
necessity,—the mother of invention,—to devise a 
special contrivance to clear the snow from the fields 
in time for the sowing. 

During summer and autumn, earth is collected in 
large quantities and stored in the houses. “In the 
spring,” says an English traveller, “when the time 
of snow-fall is thought to be over, and the snow in 
the fields is partly melted, and has begun to cake in 
the sun’s rays, they spread the earth, which absorbs 
warmth from the sun, and melts the snow in contact 
with it. Sometimes snow falls afresh, and the labor 
is lost, and has to be repeated. In 1869 there were 
three or four layers of earth and snow thus accumu- 
lated before the work was done.”’ 

-_ ~ - 
RACE AFTER THE CARS. 

Heedlessness costs a good deal, and not everybody 
ean afford to pay its price. A certain New York 
merchant will remember his dear experience in this 
respect a good while. The San Francisco Bulletin 
tells how nearly he lost a trip home across the con- 
tinent by being foolishly a second or two too late. 


He had purchased through tickets the day before, 
and, moreover, had assumed the care on the journey 
of the wife and two children of a friend in this city. 
He was promptly on hand at the hour of the train’s 
arrival, and the lady and her children were seated in 
the cars, but supposing it would stop for some little 
time, and being engaged in an animated discussion 
with a friend, the gentleman paid little attention to 
its movements. Suddenly his friend, more observ- 
ing, cried out,— 

“Your train is going!’ And looking hastily 
around, there it was, sure enough, moving out of 
the station at considerable speed, and he some twen- 
ty rods away, like Sheridan at Winchester, though 
this seemed a more imminent crisis. 

Though it was evidently hopeless to pursue, he 

broke for the receding cars withous exchanging the 
ordinary civilities of parting with his companion: 
but though the “time” he made is confidently sup- 
posed to have eclipsed any former record, he fell be- 
hind rapidly, and had to abandon the chase. In 
frantic haste he tore around and found the station- 
master, and demanded the price at which engines 
were customarily detailed to assist persons in “mak- 
ing their connections 

“Two hundred and fifty dollars,” blandly remarked 
the official. 

“Done!” said the New Yorker. 

An engine was fired up and run out; the belated 
one tumbled up the side, and away they went like 
the wind. A stern chase is proverbially a long one, 
and this was no exception to the rule; but a dispatch 
sent back to Oakland during the day announced 
that the train had been caught. 


——— 
HOW A PIPER TAUGHT MUSIC, 
The art in teaching is to attract the attention of 
the pupil; to illustrate the subject so that he will 
understand it; and to impress the memory with the 
distinct idea. 


lesson given by a Highland piper to a scholar whom 


he had to teach the art of playing on the bag-pipes. | 


The piper thought it of little use to crack his pupil's 


against your name on the margm of your paper | 


All these were united in the music | 


THE 


| his leg, he’ll hop eight times faster than the white- | 
faced chap I showed you at first. 

“Now, whene’er ye blow your pipes, Donald, re- 
member this, that the tighter those fellows’ legs are 
tied, the faster they’ll run, and the quicker they’re 
sure to dance.” 


ipeiasnsaici 
A BRAVE MAN. 

“Courage,” says Richter, “consists not in blindly 
overlooking danger, but in seeing it and conquering 
it.” This description of courage appears to have been 
displayed in a remarkable manner, the other day, by 
a soldier at Jutog, near Simia: 


In the gun-room of the mountain battery stationed 
there, some seventy leather amunition boxes were 
deposited, each containing eight loaded shells. 


| From within one of these boxes a slight explosion | 


was heard, and smoke was seen toissue. There were 
geant immediate ly ordered out of danger ,»and him- 
self uplifting the box by the two handles, he stag- 
gered out with the de sadly load poised upon his chest, 
and deposited it full twenty yards away, on the mid- 
dle of the parade ground. 

As he did so the contents gave forth another warn- 
ing report. On eventual examination it was discov- 
| ered that some of the friction tubes had become dis- 





ay under the base of a shell, the weight of which 
had ignited them when the box was set down. The 


| se rgeant certainly deserves, if not the Victoria Cross, | 
RENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt of | 


at least some signal rew ard for his presence of mind 
and bravery under circumstances of no ordinary 
| peril. 

a ns 


A LAWYER’S BIBLE QUOTATION, 


Lawyers, politicians, and other “public men,” are | 
sadly celebrated for their ignorance of what every | 
Sunday school scholar knows: 


An eloquent lawyer, not long ago, sought to en- 
force his appeal toa high-minded jury bya senti- | 
ment from Gistptare. He did not know much Scrip- 
ture, but he felt tolerably safe on touching upon the 
commandments; so his speech was something of 
this wise: “On that dreadful day when the tables of 
stone were handed down to Sense from on high, 
amidst the thunders of Sinai, emblazoned on them 
in letters of fire was the dreadful injunction, ‘Lead 
us not into tempt: ution.’’’ Strange to say, not more 
than one person in the court room seemed to notice 
the inaccuracy; judge, jury and spectators were as 
solemn as mutes, and to this day the eloquent law- 

yer does not know the difference between the ten 
commandments and the Sermon on the Mount.— 


Chicago Tribune. 
—_—o 





USES OF RAW HIDE. 
Some of our rural readers may find these hints 
from the Vermont Chronicle useful. 


The skin of an animal, whether cow, calf, colt or 
horse, that dies on the farm, is worth more at home 
than at the tanner’s. Cut into narrow strips, and 
shave off the hair with a sharp knife before the 
kitchen fire, or in your workshop on stormy days and 
evenings. You may make them soft by rubbing, A 
raw-hide halter-strap an inch wide will hold a horse 
better and last longer than an inch rope. It is 
stronger than hoop-iron, and more durable, and may 
be used to hoop dry casks and boxes, and for hinges. 
Try it on a broken thill, or any woodwork that has 
been split. Put it on wet, and nail it fast. Thin 
skins make the best bag-string inthe world. A raw- 
hide rope is a good substitute fora chain. It is val- 
uable to mend a broken link in a trace-chain, For 
some purposes it is best to use it in its natural state. 
For other purposes it may be dressed soft. 





‘ltieaanlipeaninaaniia 
A CHICKEN’S GARTERS. 
Primitive languages are picturesque, many of the 
nouns and verbs being word-pictures of the objects 
described. A similar picturesqueness may often be 
discovered in the language of children, as in this in- 
cident: 


A little boy, when picking the drumstick of a 
chicken, swallowed one of the tendons which are so 
numerous in the legs of a fowl, and was very nearly 
choked. The tendon was, however, extracted with 

reat difficulty from the little fellow’s throat, when 
1e exclaimed, “O, mamma, it wasn’t the chickabid- 
dy’s fault; it was because cook forgot to take off its 
garters!” 
a 


A BADLY-NEGLECTED SCYTHE. 


Daniel Webster never could hang a scythe to suit 
him, till he hung it onatree. That it hung there 
ever afterwards is a pleasant tradition, but not so 
true as this: 


While Stephen Rounds was mowing bushes on his 
farm in Taunton, over twenty-five years ago, he 
broke his scythe, and hanging the part attached to 
the snath upon a limb, near the body of a tree, left 
it there forgotten. His son, lately passing through 
the lot, now grown up to wood, discovered the snath 
with the scythe, completely embedded in the wood 
of a tree some ten inches in diameter. 


—_—————> --_— 


BETRAYED BY A CLAM. 
A thief should never carry a long tail. The fol- 
lowing should be a solemn warning to those who do: 


One night last week one of .our saloon keepers 
| heard a rattling in his cellar, and procuring a light, 
went down and discovered a rat caught by the tail 
in a clam-shell. The rat, after being caught, at- 
| tempted to enter his hole, but was stopped by the 
clam being too large to follow, and was found in 
that position by the saloon- -keeper. —Orleans Ameri- 
can. 








> —_—— 


| “THE KING OF THE JEWS.’’ 


brain with the names of semibreves, minims, crotch- | 


ets and quavers. 


“Here, Donald,” said he, “tak’ yer pipes, lad, and 
gie us a blast. So, verra weel blawn, indeed: but 
what's a sound, Donald, without sonse? You may 
blaw forever without making atune o’t, if I dinna 


tell you how the queer things on the paper maun | 


help you. 

Yon see that big fellow, wi’ a round, open face 
(pointing to asemibreve between two lines of a bar), 
he moves s lowly from that line to this, while ye beat 
ane wi’ your fist, and gi’e a long blast; if, now, ye 
put a leg to him, ve mak’ twa of him, and he'll move 
twice as fast; an’ if ye black his face, he'll run four 
times faster than the fellow wi’ the white face; but 
if, after blacking his face, ye bend his knee or tic 


| Bishop Peck, of the Methodist church, is very 
| large in size. Once he made a call upon a family 
where there was a little girl only three or four years 
of age. The immense form of the bishop so fasci- 
| nated her that she kept her eyes upon him iv an | 
amazement of wonder. As soon as he left the room 
she rushed up to her mother, and lifting her hands, 
asked in a whisper, “Mamma, mamma, f& that the 
King of the Jews? 


| —_ > -— 

AN old Scotch beggar, with bonnet in hand, ap- 
plied to a clergyman for a “bit of charity.” The 
minister put a piece of silver into his hand, 

“Thank ye, sir; O, thank ye! I'll gic y ye an after- 
noon’s hearing for this ane 0’ these days,’ 


eighteen or twenty men in the room, whom the ser- | 


-ed during the battery exercise, and had worked | 


YOUTH’S COMPANTON. 


From the Missouri Republican (St. Louis). 
A REMARKABLE PROFESSIONAL 
SUCCESS. 
Among the notable professional men of this country 


| who have achieved extraordinary success is Dr. R. V. 


Pierce, of Buffalo, N. Y. The prominence which he has 
attained has been reached through strictly legitimate 
means, and, so far, therefore, he deserves the enviable 
reputation which he enjoys. This large measure of suc- 


cess is the result of a thorough and careful preparation | 


for his calling, and extensive reading during a long and 
unusually large practice, which have enabled him to gain 
high commendation, even from his professional brethren. 


| Devoting his attention to certain specialties of the science 


he has so carefully investigated, he has been rewarded in 
a remarkable degree. In these specialties, he has become 
a recognized leader. Not a few of the remedies prescribed 
| by him have, it is said, been adopted and prescribed by 
physicians in their private practice. His pamphlets and 
larger works have been received as useful contributions to 
medical knowledge. He has recently added another, and 
perhaps more important work, because of more general 
application, to the list of his published writings. This 
book, entitled “The People’s Common Sense Medical Ad- 
viser,” is designed to enter into general circulation. Dr. 
Pierce has received acknowledgments and honors from 
| many sources, and especially scientific degrees from two 
of the first medical institutions in the land. Com. 


A Unrversat AL | Re MEDY.—“‘Brown’s Bronchial Troches’ 
| for Coughs, Colds, and Bronchial Affections, stand first 
in public favor and confidence; this result has been ac- 


quired by a test of many years. Com. 








PREMATURE Loss OF THE Harr, which is 80 common 
| nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use of BuR- 





NETT’s COCOAINE. Com. 
| Corticelli auahene and Twist 
| Unequalled for Hand or Machine Use. Com. 





ae worth $1, 
Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


$5 to $20 
1 ) FINE VISITING CARDS for llc. 
alike. Samples 3e. Johnson E, Wilcox, 
$1 a day at home. Agents wanted. Ontfit_and 
terms tree. TRUE & CO , Augusta, Maine. - 40—ly 
ADIES can make $5a fey in their own city or town. 
Address E LLIS Man’G Co., Waltham, Mass. 12— 4 


FOREIGN STAMPS and circulars Free. 


rr. 

Hallet, box 392, Hartford, Ct. 
ENTENNIAL! 5 fine Litho- Chromo views, 3 col- 
ors, of Centennial Buildings, for 10 cts. and 3-ct. 
stamp. GEo. Ww. MARKS, ]41 So. 5th St. , Philadelphia, Pa. 
50: & order-book for 50c. F.W. Gardiner, , Lynn, Mass. 
}UR AGENTS are “making from $5 to § $15 per day. 


Particulars and outfit free. Address 
10—4t KIMBALL BROS. = Auburn, Me. 


CLARK’S INDELIBLE PENCIL 
is the best to mark clothing. Agents’ samples mailed, 35c. 
CLARK IND. PENCIL Co’s Box Il, Nort! hampton, Mass. 


$300 be 


FLAG “Visiting Cards Latest Novelty. 42 in set, , with 
name, 50 c.; 25 Acquaintance ds, 10c. Agents’ 
outfit, 10c. ; Samples, 3c. W. B. Ww alden, } o. Adams, } lass. 


O DEAF MUTES. A copy of Wh ipple’s 
Home School Journal, FREE. Z.C. Pe! = P- 
t 


PLE, Mystic River, Ct. 

V ANTED-~—A¢gents, $5 | per day can be made in your 
town. Business strictly honorable. Particulars for 

stamp, or samples worth 75 cts. sent for 30 cts. Address 

C. H. SPAULDING, Box 19, Lowell, Mass. 12—It 


QORETHING NEW—Centennial Stationery Prize 

Package. Contains 15sheets paper, 15 envelopes, pen- 
holder, goldine pen, lead pencil, yard measure, and an arti- 
cle of jewelry. ons De package, 25cts. Send for circular. 
PLR Knicut & CO, 18 Dover Street, box 2002, Boston, Mass. 


) BRISTOL VISITING CARDS, neatly print- 


per day at home. 
free, 














Fashionable Visiting Cards for 25 cts. Agents 
yanted. Complete outfit, with elegant sample-book 





a month to energetic men and women every- 
where. Business honorable. Excelsior Man- 
ufac turing Co., 151 Mic higan 4 Ave., , Chicago. 














5 ed, and sent post i— in . or ‘ard Case, for 
25 cts. Acquaintance Cards, 10 cts. per pack. Agents 
wanted. Terms and samples for stamp. F.S 


8 TOLMAN, 
—l 


Box 301, Brockton, Mass. 


YLASS SCROLL CARDS! Something new! 

BW Your name neatly printed in a beautiful scroll in 
gold on 12 Glass Cards for only 30 cts. Card cases, 15 cts. 
Agents wanted! Samples of 8 +. kinds of Cards, 3 
ets. . 8S. Carp Co., Warsaw, N. 4— -15t 


5 FINELY-PRINTED Visiting Cards sent, post- 
paid, for 25 cts. Send stamp for samples of Glass 
Cards, Marble, Snowflake, Damask, etc. We have over 
100 jee a ay wanted. 
_49— _ iH. FULLER & CO., Brockton, Mass. 


“SSORTED VISITING CARDS. Each ppack 

contains an equal number of Repp, Damask, Plaid, 
Mottled and Bristol Cards. 25 (no two alike), 20 cts; 50 
for 35 cts. 25 Glass Scroll (nothing like them), 60 cts. 
Samples of 10 styles, 3 cts. <a * a 30 to 100 
per cent, _ Outfit, 20 cts. H. B. ¢ Ss, » W ‘arsaw, Be 












Fa ancy Cards, 7 styles, with name, 10 cets.; or 
Snowflake Cards, with name, 20 cts. ; ; or 20 = 
nes Cards, 4 styles, no name, 10 cts. Out- 

fit 25 styles, 10cts. 20 Blank Scroll ¢ cee, l0cts. Address 

J. B. Hu 1USTED, Nassau, Renns. Co., N.Y. 


LET men oui the onthe beaker 
In the merry night! 

But the sewing silk, EUREKA, 
Is their wives’ delight. 





AGENTS for DR. CHASE’S 

FAMILY PHYSIC IAN, FAR- 
BEE-KEEPER, AND 

SECOND RECEIPT BOOK, This is the only NEW 
BOOK by Dr. A. W. CHASE, and any other purporting 
to be such is a fraud. Agents more than double their 


money. Sample Copies, Iwo Dollars. Address CHASE 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO, Sole 
Publishers. 6—13t 


.! wanted for our illustrated Monthly, 
A GENTS established five years. Splendid 
Premiums, large commissions. Sample copy, with 
a dark ground Chromo of Hyacinth or Fuchsia. 
I5cts. Homes Guest PuBLIsuING CO., Boston, Mass. 


YOUR NAME 


(notwoalike) 30c. 





neatly printed on 40 fine Bristol 
Conte (7 tints) for 10 cts. and 3- 
stamp; on 50 Assorted C — 

20 Aeumiaanee Cards, 12 styles, 10 


Agents” outfit, 15 cts. CLinton Bros., Clintonville, Ct. 

| . 25 Leap Year Cards in @ B 

| for 2: Fun for the la- 

j dies. "43 Visiting Cards in 

| = 35c. or 50 without 

| 7 *. erms to Agents for stamp. Outfit, 25c. 

TRENCH & ROUNDY, Brockton, Mass. 

“Original and Selected Alphabets,” for the use of 
Amateur Fret-cutters and others. Sent by post 
on receiptof $1. Published by the Sorrento Wood 


| Carving Co., 5 Temple Place, Boston, Mass.: 


cw = 
| ton Street, Chicago, Ill, —Rt 


| 


|The Best Patterns made. 


MARCH 23, 1876, 


“DOMESTIC” 


SEWING 
MACHINES. 


Liberal terms of Ex. 
change for second-hand 
Machines of every de. 
scription. 
“DOMESTIC” PAPER FASHION 


Send 5 cts. Cata 














for gue, 


| Address DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CO., 


| Address JOHN L. DEH 





t | yoy oy ‘@1 


| tional, one Magnificent Premium Ro: 





re pons WanTED._£) 
49—13' 


TO TRANSFERRING PATTERNS 


for Sorrento Carving, use the Improved Impression Pr uper, 
Four colors in one envelope with direction, sent post-paid 
for 25cts. GEO. H. RICH & CO., Lynn, Mass. 1i 5tp 


NEW STYLE, DIAMOND VISITING 


50 Assorted Cards bi “47; + Y- cts. Sy ou_ have never seen 
anything like them. S.J. SPEAR, Medfield, Mass. 10—13ip 


IDE from 50 c. to $500, for Scient 


NEW YORK. 











MICROSCOPE vestigation and the Amuse a > 
the family circle. MAGNIFYING GLASSES for botanical re- 






NSES, etc. 56- 
> aoe Opt., 49 Nassau si, N.Y 


Blue, Green. Purple, White and 
>? Clear and Transparent. Your 
vache clagnlly Drinted i in GOL Don} 

5 DAUNTANCR 

Cards, 15 cts. Something ad, ioe: Osa 3 cents (not 

GENTS WANTED Everywhere. 
WobvurN, Mass. 


search, SpY GLASSE 
list Sree. Mc ALLIST 


—_ card) for SEHUFE, V 
’ 


YOUR NAME neatly printed on 50 Nice Briston 
CarDs and sent post-paid for only 15 
cents. Best terms yet. We give patrons the commission, 
Elegant Card-cases 10 and 15 cts. each. STANDARD Carp 
Co., Brockton, Mass. l0— —8tp_ 


NATURE'S FACE POWDER ‘. ASecm 
A mail on receipt of 3-cent stamp. J. wn & Co, 
4 Washington St., Boston, Mass. Established 1831. 








BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING _ 


ROSES 


Strong Pot Roses, suitable for immediate flowering, 
sent nately Mf = wos aid. _ splendid vaneties, al] 
2 do. &2 0 
85 00. 





o. $4 00, 35. ‘ie o. 
e to every 
IDE TO 





dollar’s worth ordered. Send for our new GU 


| ROSE CULTURE, and choose from over 300 finest 


sorts. Weare the largest Rose-Growers in America, and 
the only ones allowing purchasers to make their own se- 
lections. Satisfaction guaranteed. Address THE 
DINGEE & C _—— CO., RosE GROWERS, West Grove, 


Chester Co., Pa 8- eowllt 
RN GUN “ORES, Chica o. sk.” 

A GEO. BOLES, 

without hand-finishing, seamless Hosiery, Gloves and 

per cent Profitin Manufacturing Knit Goods. The Farmer 


Qrecee 
S: mounted, 
nickle plat 
R El VOLV! Bill Revolv 
9 Dearborn-st., ne 
Lamb Knitting Machine. 
Mittens, or knit them in all sizes; or knit Ribbed, Don- 
trebles the value of his Wool by converting it into Knit 








ents. 
Boston, Mass. 





With 100 Cartridges, awed 00 : 20,000 sold ; ae tad 
ted : satisfaction guara Tlustrated Catalogue Free, 
WESTE 

ae Decalcomanie sent ‘for 50 
4— 

Is the only Machine that can knit all sizes of work, and 

narrow and widen it, that can shape and CoMPLets, 

ble, and Fancy stitches for U nderwear, Jackets, Shaw 

Scarfs, etc. It knits over 25 different Garments. ¢ 








Goods. Women make &5 a day with it. Agents wanted 
Send for Samples of work and reduced Price List. A 
dress Lamb Knitting Machine Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass 


Cincinnati, O.; unati, O.; Chicago, } Ill.; or 922 Chestnut St., Phila. : 


$15 SHOT GUN 


A double-barrel gun, bar or front-action locks; wal- 
ranted genuine twist barrels, and a good shooter, orn 
sale; with Flask, Pouch and a Wad Cutter, for $15. Can 
be sent C. O. D., with privilege to or before paying 
bill. Send stamp for cirenlar to P. YWELL & S03, 
Gun Dealers, 238 Main St., Cincinnati, 1 38—26t_ 


60 NEATLY PRINTED Visiting Cards for? 
and stamp. Illustrated Catalogue and 12 elegay 
samples of Parisian, Glass, Damask, Marble, etc., for two 
act. Stamps. ‘AN IMMENSE VARIETY. ‘Agents’ Outfit, 


50 
Cc. Ww. KNIGHT & CO., PROVIDENCE, B. I. 











NEVER SO HAPPY IN MY LIFE 


As when I received my SELF-INKING Co 
lumbian. eo yi work _ a $2 
press, 4x6, $14 $37; 8 2. $6 
PRIN 1 ‘OFFICE CoM 
PLET FO @5. Stamp fer 
pA ang to CURTIS & MIICH- 
ELL, Type Founders, 21 Brattle St. 
Boston, Mass. Estab’d 1847. 5I-%, 


Enterprise Printing | Presses. 
Just ovT. 4sizes. Send stamp for catalog? 
to J. COOK & CO., West Meriden, Ct. 51—tt 












$3 in 


= PRINTING PRESSES 


From $1.75 to $350. 
send 10 cents to W. Y. tl ng 36 Church St., . ¥. 


_ FAMILY PHYSICIAN. 


his new and valuable work, the result of thirty} years’ 

erience, containing descriptions and rules for the 
SENT treatment of Consumption, Asthma 
IU ipronehheie, Catarrh, Heart Disease 

Dyspepsia, Rheumatism, Fevers Skin Dis 
eases, etc., etc., will be sent by mail free 
charge to anv one ‘send- ing their 
H & SON, 714 Broadway, = 

- he standard receipts in this 

book are worth hundreds of dollars to any * 
person with a family. 1-8 


ye = Do Saar Own "Printing! 


Press for cards, a, envelopes, 
Larger sizes for larger w™ 
Business Men do their prints ng a aed advertit 
increase t 


ing, save money and in: Js ot 
fit in Amateur Printing y ‘The Girl me 

tin? Bo: great fun and make money fast 
YY Spree Send two stamps aa fal cat 


Manufactarets, 


af 
ti 


New 





s. S.S. 










Beessed“vennis , type, etc., ste to the Ls 


wv 
Of the prettiest Visiting Cards you — 
and ten different samples, with your name 
tifully printed on them all, sent to any a » list 
by return mail, for 20 cents. Agents’ price: 





r printing 
and samples of 60 different designs for print Oy 
sent with each new order. W. C. CANNO} U 
Kneeland Street, Boston, Mass. 20- 
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